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This hymn to Sama3 was published by R. E. Brannow in 
ZA., Vol. IV, Nos. 1 and 2, who had before him the following 
fragments: K. 3182+ K. 3312, K. 3187, K. 3474, K. 3650, K. 
8232, K. 8233, and K. 9699. Asa result of his work several joins 
were afterward made, and other fragments were discovered, viz.: 
K. 5459, K. 9356, K. 10587, S. 311, 8. 372, and S. 1033. While 
working on the Sama’ texts this last summer in the British 
Museum, I discovered five new fragments belonging to K. 3182, 
viz.: K.5121, K. 6823, K. 13430, K. 138794, and S. 1398 ; and also 
another duplicate, 83-1-18, 472. From a careful study of the 
formation and style of writing of K. 3650, K. 9356, and 83-1-18, 
472, the following facts seem to be assured. K. 3650 and K. 3474 
belong to the same tablet, the former being its upper portion and 
the latter its lower portion, the fragment connecting the two 
having not yet been found. K. 9356 is undoubtedly a part of the 
obverse of K. 3182, but on account of its thinness no join could 
be made. S. 1033 is a part of the same tablet as 83-1-18, 472. 

There are, then, three copies of this hymn in the British 
Museum : 


A. K, 3182+ K. 3187 + K. 3312 + K. 5121+ K. 5459 
+ K. 6823 + K. 8232+ K. 9699+ K. 10587 
+ K. 13430+ K. 13794+S. 311+ 8S. 1398. 
K. 9356. 
B. K, 3474+ K. 8233+S. 372. 
K. 3650. 


C. 8S. 1033. 
83-1-18, 472. 
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All of these texts, together with the other hymns and incan- 
tations to Sama3 as given by Dr. Bezold in his Catalogue, will be 
published later in book form. I have, therefore, in this article 
given the text of only one of the copies of this hymn, K. 3182, 
and also the transliteration and translation of the reconstructed 
text. The notes are confined almost entirely to the variants and 
to places where I have been obliged to differ from Brainnow’s 
readings. 

The following table will give the correspondences between the 
reconstructed text and the duplicates : 


A. K. 3182, obv., col. i = col. i, 1-16, 19-56 


a - soe | te ii, 12-29, 45-56 
: gery. “a= a, 2-oe 
. . “ ivy = “ iv, 1-20, 29-34, and colophon 
K. 9356 = “ ii, 33-39 
B. K. 3474, obv., col. i = col. i, 17-56; col. ii, 1, 2 
5 re oo9 =“ aes 
rev, “ i=“ i, 2-38 
ss “ Gy = “ gy, 12-38 
K. 3650, obv:, “1 =* 1419 
- - a “a 


“ iii, 47-56; col. iv, 1, 2 
“iv, colophon (ends of two lines) 


a rev., 
“cc “ 


tae pane 
40: 
in| 


C. S. 1033, oby., col. i = col. i, 17-34 

. . i “ ii, 82-37 
“ ji, 52-56; col. iii, 1-7 
“ iii, 13-24 


83-1-18, 472, ‘“ pas | 
rev., “ iii 


oe 


This hymn to Sama’ is of peculiar interest to students of 
Babylonian and Assyrian religion for two reasons. 

In the first place, there is the entire absence of any reference 
to incantation. All the other so-called hymns and prayers of 
Sama are more or less closely connected with this lower form of 
religious development. This fact has been noticed by Jastrow 
in his Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 302, but he 
apparently overlooks the existence of this hymn, which is one 
of the best examples of a pure hymn to be found in all the 


literature. 
Secondly, it is of interest because of its ethical characteristics. 


It is to be regretted that the tablet is broken where the dealing 
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with false weights and measures is spoken of. Enough, however, 
remains to remind us of the priestly regulations concerning this 
in the Old Testament. Worthy of note also are the classes of 
people who pray to Samad. He is the friend of the weak, the 
outcast, the wanderer, and those in humble positions in life like 
the hunter, the fisherman, and the cattle-herder. The robber 
and the thief, however, are his enemies. Though the murderer 
and the destroyer pray to him, he will not hearken to their peti- 
tions. We ought to note finally the condemnation of some of the 
more common oriental sins, such as dishonest dealing by false 
weights, the removal of boundaries (col. ii, 40), and a corrupt 
judiciary. In col. ii, 32, there is a probable reference to adultery, 
and in col. iii, 1, a reference either to unjust taxation or to exor- 
bitant rates of interest, both characteristic of the ancient Semitic 
race. On the other hand, certain ones are well-pleasing to Samai. 
In col. ii, 43, it is the incorruptible judge who has regard for the 
weak. In col. ii, 49, the commendation is given apparently to 
one who has good business ability, while col. iii, 6, refers probably 
to agricultural industry, though this last is somewhat uncertain 
on account of the broken line. 

I take this opportunity to add a word concerning the poetical 
structure of the hymn. Throughout the hymn is found a paral- 
lelism which is strikingly similar to the parallelism of Hebrew 
poetry, and which corresponds in general to the paragraphs, except 
in one or two places in col. iii. Cf, for example, col. i, 37, 38, 
45, 46; col. ii, 41,42. Cases of chiasm are not infrequent, viz.: 
col. i, 21, 50; col. iii, 7, 8,17. A play upon words is found in 
col. ii, 47, 48, kaspa and uStakazzab. 

With regard to the translation as a whole, while the general 
trend of thought is plain, yet in the case of many single lines, 
owing to lack of context, the translation is merely tentative. 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge my obligations to Dr. 
E. Wallis Budge, the Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, and to Mr. Leonard W. 
King and Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, assistants in the depart- 
ment, for their courtesy, and for the great assistance which they 
afforded me during my stay in London. 

I am indebted to my instructor, Professor Robert Francis 
Harper, for many valuable suggestions about text and translation. 
For the results as presented, however, I am solely responsible. 
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HEBRAICA 
RECONSTRUCTED TEXT. 
TRANSLITERATION. 
COLUMN I. 
ere eee ee eee ee ]§a-ma-mi 
“Ve 3 SSG) | Go ae re Je-liS u Sap-lis 
PORES MOMO-BO-BITE ow 6 os eck ce eee ea's ]8a-ma-mi 
ee e-li]JS u Sap-lis 
[....]-pu ki-ma 8t-us-kal-[li......... Saj-ru-ru-ka 
ana(?) bur-S8a-a-ni gaS-ru-ti e-[....... -mja(?) tam-di 
oe eS | a eee ]-al-ki 
Og Oe ee ee eae ee ee ee iljI gigi 
pu-uz-ru sat-tak-ku 8a-bu-zu [............. . |-ka 
ina na-mir-ti urra-ka ki-bi-is-si-[............... ] 
See ae SS eee ee ee ee ee ] 
emeres ae-meeees Bi-mee SONS Fo... ee eee es ] 
PeRTs MOTOR GM REIS Fo tee ee ewe ed ee ] 
sa kul-lat iiIgigi nindabépl.-Su-nu[............. ] 
ilSamas ana a-gsi-ka kit-mu-sa [............... ] 
Scere e ee er eer ] 
mus-na-mir pi-tu-u' ik-li-ti muS-t[a(?)-........... ] 
mu-Sab-mit zik-kur ur-ri me-riS Se-im na-r[a(?)-....] 


19. Sa-di-i gaS-ru-ti e-ri-ma Sa-lum-mat-ka 

20. nam-ri-ru-ka’? im-lu-t si-hi-ip matate 

21. kat-ra-ta ana bur-sa-a-ni ir-si-ta® ta-bar-ri 

22. kip-pat matate ina ki-rib Sami-e Sak-la-a-ta 

23. nisévr. matate kul-lat-si-na ta-pak-kid 

24. $a ilB-a Sarru mal-ku u&-tab-nu- ka-lis ‘pak-da-ta‘ 

25. Si-ut na-pis-ti Sak-na mit-ha-ri8 te*-ri-’ 

26. at-ta-ma na-kid-si-na 8a e-li8S t° Sap-lis 

27. te-te-ni-ti-ik gi-na-a 84’-ma-mi 

28. [a-na(?)*] um-tul*-ta ir-si-tu ta-ba-’ f-mi’-Sam 

29. milu(?)" tamtim hbur-sa-a-ni ir-si-ta’* sa’-ma-mi 

30. ki-i kar(?)"-[..]-si gi-na-a ta-ba-’ f-mi'-sam 

31. Sap-la-a-ti [84 i! E]N(?)-KI i! Azag-gid il A-nun-na-ki 
ta-pak-kid 

32. e-la-a-ti 84 da-dd-me ka-li-Si-na tuS-te-Sir 

33. ri-’-u Sap-la-a-ti na-ki-du e-la-a-ti 

84. muS-te-Sir nu-tr kis-8a-ti ilSamas at-ta-ma 

1S, 1033, a. 5 K, 3474, S. 1033, ta. NA,.KAL(?). 

2S. 1083, nam-ri-ir-ru- 6 K, 3474, S, 1033, u. lla K, 3182, tim. 

ka. 7K, 3474, S, 1033, Sa. 12S, 1033, 84. 

3 K, 3182, tim. 8S. 1033, ana(?). 13 Or possibly sa, but not 

4K. 3474, S. 1033, ta; K. 9 Br. wrongly ki. ir as Br. 


3182, ka. 10 K, 3474, S. 1033, me. 14 K, 3474, me. 
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RECONSTRUCTED TEXT. 


TRANSLATION. 


COLUMN I. 


O thou who makest toshine[.............00.- ] the heavens, 
Who bringest destruction upon [......... ] above and below. 
O Samai, thou who makest to shine [.......... ] the heavens, 
Who bringest destruction upon [......... ] above and below. 
Casting down(?) like a drag-net [........... ] thy brilliance, 
To the mighty mountains [..........0ccceeee0s ] the sea. 
AS Gy Gpepemenmes sapiee the [. . 1... ccc ccs crcceves ] 
3 8 eee ee ] of the Igigi shout joyfully to 
thee. 
A perpetual mystery is the teaching of thy [............-. 1 
In the brightness of thy light their walk [.............. } 
eg Oe eee eee Ce ae 1 
og ee a ee ]. 
eee eee Eee Tee 1 
As for all the Igigi, their free-will offerings [............. } 
O Samai, at thy rising are bowed down the [............. 1 
oPVrerrerree Ie ere re eee } 


Thou who makest to shine, who openest the darkness, who [. . . ], 

Who makest to quiver the (2) of light, the planting of 
Ss eee }: 

The mighty mountains are pregnant with thy glory, 

Thy brilliancy fills and overwhelms the countries. 

Thou approachest the mountains, thou gazest upon the earth, 

At the ends of the earth, in the midst of the heavens thou art sus- 
pended. 

The people of the countries, all of them, thou protectest, 

What Ea, the king, the prince, has created, of all that thou art 
protector. 

Thou shepherdest all created life together, 

Thou art leader of the things above and below. 

Thou marchest across the heavens regularly, 

To (?) the earth thou comest day by day. 

The flood, the sea, the mountains, the earth, the heavens, 

| eee ] regularly thou traversest day by day. 

The things below, belonging to Ea(?), Azaggid, and the Anunnaki, 
thou protectest, 

The things above, belonging to the inhabited world, all of them 
thou directest. 

Shepherd of what is below, leader of what is above, 

Director of the light of the world art thou, O Samas. 
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te-te-ni-bir tam-tim™ rap-Sa-ti sa-dil-ta 

[sa(?)] tIgigi la i-du-a ki-rib lib™-bi-sa 

[il1Samai(?)] bir-bir-ru-ka i”-na apsi® a-ri-du 
[ga]b-Sa-ut tamtim i-na-at-ta-lu nu-tr-ka 
{i1Samas(?)] ki-ma ki-e ka-sa-ta ki-ma im-ba-ri[. .]-ku-ta 
[...]-8a salfila-ka sa-bi-ip matate 

[ul] ta-8G-usS fi-me-Sam-ma la” i-ad-da-ru pa-na-ka 
[...] ta-bar-ri i-na”® mu-si-im-ma tu-8ab-mit [..... ] 
{i-Jna Sid-di 8a la i-di ni-su-ti u™ bi-ri la ma-nu-[ti] 


44, ilSamas” dal-pa-ta 8a ur-ra tal-li-ka u mu-8a ta- 
kit(?)-[. .] 
45. ul i-ba-a8-8i ina gi-mir ilIgigi 8a 84-nu-bu ba-li-ka 


47. 


49, 


ina ilani»- napbar™ kis-8a-ti 5a 8a-tu-ru ki-ma ka-a-ta 
si-tuk-ka ip-bu-ru ilaniv’ matate* 

na-mur-rat-ka iz-zi-ti ma-a-tum sab-pat 

[84] nap-bar mataéterl™ s4-ut Sh-un-na-a li-8a-nu 
[ti-Ji-di kip-di-Si-na ki-bi-is-si-na na-at-la-ta® 


51. [....]-nik-ka kul-lat-si-na te-ni-sSe-e-ti 
52. [i1Samas] a-na nfri-ka gu-um-mu-rat” mit-bar-tum 
53. [ina(?)] ma-kal-ti ®m6l barfti(ti)® a-na ri-kis i#érini 
eS eres ] i8-me” 8a-i-li pa-Si-ri Sutté P 
ae eee ] 8a rik-sa-a-ti kit-mu-su® ma-bar-ka 
a ee a ]-ri-ka kit-mu-su rag-gu 0” ki-na 

COLUMN Il. 
a oer ]-ra-du ina apsi ba-li-ka 
2) tra rar -e(?)|-ni u za-ma-ni-e tu-8a-pi di-in-8-un 
A eee eae eee eee ee Oe ee } 
eee re ee ee ee ] 
5. tu-tar-ra zal-pa 8a la mu-Sam-[......... errr re ] 
6. tu-sil-li AS.JU*BUR. Sa di-na-ti ig-bu-ta [...... ] 
7. ina di-in ki-na-a-ti i}Samas 3a tak-bu-u[......... ] 
8. 8G-pu-u zik-ru-ka ul in-nin-nu-u pa-na ul [....... ] 
9. te-im-mi-id a-na al-la-ki 8a Sup-sé-kat t-ru[-ub-su] 
10. a-na e-bir tamtim a-dir a-gi-e ta-nam-din [....... J 
11. bar-ra-na-a-ti 8a la am-ra ga-’-i-da ta-[.......... ] 
12. [..]-li-i US»-di ma-bi-ru 8a i![Sam(?)]-8i 
ee Pare ]-mas ki-si® ina e-di-e tu-8e-zib 
Cl a ae are a ] *nun-zi-e tu-Sa-a8-kan kap-pa 
1K, 3474, ta-ma-tum 22 Br. wrongly tu-par-ri. 29K, 3474, [..] mu &i 


rapas-tum &Sa-di-il-ta. 
16 Br. wrongly sub. 
17 Br. wrongly a-na. 
18 K, 3474, ina ap-si-i. 
19 K, 3474, ul °-da-ru. 
20 K, 3474, ina. 


21K, 3182, 2 ana kas- 


4 Rees * 


First sign is an, not tu. 
23K. 3474, nap-bhar. 
24K, 3474, ma-a-ti. 

25 K, 3474, matate. 

26 K, 3474, na-at-la-a-ta. 

27K. 3474, gu-mu-rat 
mit-bar-ti. 

28 K, 3474, ba-ru-ti. 


mi Saile4 pa-Se-ru 
Sutté Az. 30 K, 3474, sa. 
31 K, 3474, u ki-e-nim. 
32 Br. wrongly ti. Another 
reading may be AN.SU. 
33 K, 3182, TAK. (= kisu) 

i-na. 
34K, 3650, nun-za-a. 
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37. 


39. 
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42. 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
51. 


53. 


55. 


56. 
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Thou passest over the wide, broad sea, 
The very depth of which the Igigi know not. 
[O Samai,] thy dazzling light penetrates the deep, 


Thy light looks to and fro upon the swarming life of the sea. 
[O Sama8,] like a garment thou art covered, like a storm thou art 
rer 5 
emi ie qe ] thy shadow overwhelming countries. 
Thou art [not] troubled daily, nor is thy face darkened, 
Sarr ] thou lookest into the night, thou makest to glow[.. . . ]. 


In regions unknown and distant, and places (?) without number, 

O Samai, thou art distressed when thy light fails, and the 
| Sree }. 

Among all the Igigi there is not one who gives rest besides thee, 

Nor among the gods of all the regions one who excels like thee. 

At thy rising the gods of the countries assemble, 

Thy terrible brilliancy overwhelms the land. 

As for those that speak with the tongue in all countries, 

Thou knowest their plans, their walk thou observest. 

Di hb 6 ERAS He ORE OS ] thee, mankind, all of them, 


[O Samai}, upon thy light they think in harmony. 

[In] the divining cup** of the seer, at the preparation of the 
cedar, 

Pee ee eee ee ] of the magician, the interpreter of 
dreams, 

Ni ceth see ORS eee ] of the preparations bow down before 
thee, 

[In thy pres]ence the evil and the just bow down. 

COLUMN Il. 

rere eee eae? ] into the deep without thee, 

PeEevereaere ] and the wicked, thou bringest to light their 
judgment. 

eae Mee 6 6A4 5s OS LEASE R Cee K Re ORES Mee 1 

oe FET RERER TUE E TT ] 

Thou makest the evil-doer to quake who does not..... ] 

Thou (?) — , who wrests(?) judgments....... ] 

By the righteous judgment, O Samai, which thou proclaimest . . . ] 

Excellent is thy renown, unchangeable (2) res 

Thou standest by the traveler whose way is steep, 

To the seafarer who fears the flood thou givest [courage(?)]. 

Paths that have not seen a hunterthou[.......... 1 

SS re eee nee ] (2 © rival(?) of Samas(?). 

Cee eS ERE SRS ORR OS 1 @® from the flood thou wilt 
save, 

PPPrae trees ee ] (?) thou establishest (?) 


34a Cf, Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion. Dritte Lieferung. 


vo 
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tt PPO eee Teer eC ce ee ]-bi ma-ba-zi tu-kal-lam 
i A eee ee Cee eee ee ] i-du-@ tu-kal-lam Sal-la 
ea ee ee a ee ara ] 
rr er OE, Baik ss ok ws We 0 6 oe Se ee es ] 
i CS 6 btw bos de oS ee oa ON OSES ] 
OE > Lt] ne ee eer rar ] 
ire ine 4s Oe ee NS OO ] 
eee ee eee eee Ee ee eT Tee ] 
i ie eee ee has bie eke be eee eR we oe ] 
OR ere ee ae ee ee ee ] 
2%. ilet Tétarate Pl. Sab-sa-[a-te ... 1... . ce cere ee ene ] 
Se a a a ae ] 
27. ilSamas i-ma &G-uS-kal-li-[ka.............0 00s ] 
ee  PEEOMD BE bs dee ee whe ee oes wes we ] 
rr EES bt ko ee ow oh 0 0 ee eee Oe ee ] 
rr MD ang oY sek a ae aN ee eee ] 
eee |  , CRETE CELA CE EEC RET TTT ] 
32. 8a a-na al-ti tap-pi-Su i8-SG-[...........00000 ] 
Oe ee ara ] 
me mem-me-eb-Se” Rip-pe Si-Pa-O [6 6. we cee ewan ] 
35. i8-Sir-Su iskakku-ka ma mu-Se-zi-bu ul [......... ] 
36. ina di-ni-8a“ ul i-za-az-za abi[-8a(?)] 
37. ina pi da-a“-a-ni ul ip-pa-lu 8@-nu abé?--su 
38. ina hu-ba-ri 8a 6ri-e® sa-hi-ip ul i-di 
39. 8a ka-sir an-zil-li kar-na-sSu tu-bal-la 
40. e-piS Sid-di ka-pi-du e-ni kak-kar-st 
41, da-a-a-na zal-pa mi-si-ra tu-kal-lam 
42. ma-hir da-’-ti la muS-te-S8e-ru tu-Sa-az-bal ar-na 
43. la ma-bir da-’-ti sa-bi-t@ a-bu-ti en-se 
44. ta-a-bi 6li ilSamas balata ut-tar , 
45. da-a-a-an* muS-ta-lum 8a di-in me-Sa-ri i-di-nu 
46. G-gam-mar ékalla 8a-bat rubé?'- mu-sab-su 
47. na-din kas-pa*® a-na S8id-di bab-bi-lu mi-na-a ut-tar 
48. uS-ta-kaz-za-ab“ a-na ni-me-li ma &-bal-lak kisa 
49. na-din kas-pa a-na Sid-di rfikfitiv mu-tir I sikla 
a-na §&e-[lal-ti(?)] 
50. ta-a-bi 6li i} Samas balata ut-tar 
a ]-lal-ti 
52. muS-te-nu-G #ban ME.SU [.............- ]-Sap-pal 
53. uS-ta-kaz-za-ab a-na ni-me-li-im-ma -[......... ] 
54. 8a ki-ni sa-bit i? zi-ba-ni-ti ma-’-da[............ ] 
55. mim-ma Sum-su ma-’-di[... .“] ad-ki Sa-a8-Su[....] 
em emene “OA OPIN BE wei ete eae ] 
35 Not bur, as Br. 41K, 3474, DI.TAR. 45 83-1-18, 472, ...]? an 
36 K, 3474, ina. 42 K, 3474, e-ri-e. ki-i-si ga(?) ?[..... A 
37 K, 3474, Sa. 42a K, 3474, na. 46 83-1-18, 472, has end of 
38 K, 9356, Si-ma-ku. 43K, 3474, kaspa. sign like e. Perhaps two 
39 K, 3474, 5a. 44K, 3474, zab. signs are missing. 


40 K, 3474, Su. 
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rer . . .] thou makest the city to see, 

bee ee ] (?) thou makest the captive to see. 
Pes CEPI Fg kk kik eke cet eres eeae } 
As for thy house, which in the house [.............000.% ES 
ee ED Bi kG oN dd WA Oe ORO 1 
ee ee OE Bi 6) 6 WS eed ee ae ew ews ]. 
eee Se eee ee ee eee ee 1 
ECT eee eT eT Tee TC ee Ere |. 
dt ik diag 55. aw i ire se. <4 we pp Rae 1 
TINT PEIN ok 6k Kad awe SHS oped os }. 
eS ere ere Te eC eee ee Te ee ee 1 
kg ik ide wink RA a a a Oe ee RN ]. 
O Samai, with [thy] drag-net [..........02cecececes 1 
aaa Fab 44 6 aA NE O80 He eR y 
CN Cee ee ee ee ee ee ee } 
Pere eee Eee eee eT eT }. 
ee ee Oe I OPN Eg co ck ie ces ed eee 1 
As for him who to his neighbor’s wife [..............6. } 
ey aI 0. 6 a cao OS a a dw ee 68 oe Owe 1 
TED 6 654-6 oes HHS SKS OS oe 6 oo ewe }. 


Thy weapon diminishes(?) him, there is no deliverer, 

His father(?) does not stand up for his cause. 

At the command of the judge they answer not—they are his 
brothers ; 

With a trap of bronze an overthrower he does not know. 

As for him who gives protection to wickedness, his horn thou wilt 
destroy, 

Even the fixer of boundaries, who schemes to oppress his land. 

The wicked judge thou makest to behold bondage, 

Him who receives a bribe, who does not guide aright, thou makest 
to bear sin. 

He who receives not a bribe, who has regard for the weak, 

Shall be well-pleasing to Samai, he shall prolong his life. 

The judge, the arbiter, who gives righteous judgment, 

Shall complete a palace, a princely abode, for his dwelling-place. 

He who gives money for a boundary, the worthless fellow, what does 
he profit ? 

He brings about deception for gain, and changes weights. 

He who gives money for distant boundaries and gains in return one 
shekel for three (?), 

He shall be well-pleasing to Samai, he shall prolong his life. 


$¥e WHGMENGAION(T) THO SCRIES [5 6 066. ee he eo 0 ale Bw 1 
Se EY CE UNE Ok ba eee ee ce eo eee een }' 
He brings about deception for gainand[..........+800% 1}; 
But he who handles the scales honestly, much |........... ]. 
Whatever his name, much[....... J ? eres L 
He who handles the measure(?), who does[...........+. }. 
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A ee eres ee .] i-na bi-ri-i* mu-8ad-din at-ra 
2 era ee eo ajr*-rat niséP- i-kaS-Sad-su 
0) es eee ae . ]J-ni-Su [. .]-8a-al i-ras-si® bil-ta 
Ss) ee eee eee eee ..] ul i-be-el apal®-s8u 
fe ere ae | ul ir-ru-bu Sf-nu abé?l.-su 
6. [.....]ma-din 8e-im i-na[..]-sab™ G-Sat-tar dum-ku 
7. [ta-a-b]i 6li i} Samas balata ut-tar 
8. t-[rap]-pa-as kim-ta me8-ra-a i-ra-a8-8i 
9. ki-ma méP!. nak-bi da-ri-i zir da-[...] 
10. a-na e-pis G-sa-at dum-ki la mu-du-@ [....... ] 
11. mus-tin-nu-G@ Sap-la-a-ti ina mas-ta-ri Sa-[........] 
12. 84-ut lum-nu i-pu-8u zir-Su-nu ul [... ....] 
13. 8G-ut ul-la pi-i-Su-nu S8a-kin ina mab-ri-ka 
14. [...]-8ah-mat si-it pi-i®Su-nu ta-pa-a8-S8ar at-ta 
15. ta-Sim-me te™®-bir-Si-na-ti 8a rug-gu-gu tu-mas-si™ 

di-in-su 
16. ma-na-ma ma-am-ma™ pu-uk-ku-du ka-tuk-ka 
17. tuS-te-e8-sir® te-rit-8i-na 8a Suk-su-ra™” ta-pat-tar 
18. ta-S8im-me i!Samais su-up-pa-a® su-la-a i ka-ra-bi 
19. 8a-kin-na kit-mu-su lit-bu-84" a” la-ban ap-pi 
20. a-na bar-ri pi-i-Su" dun-na-mu- i-Sa-as-si-ka 
21. G-la-lu en-Su hu-ub-bu-lu mus-ki-nu 
22. um-mi Sal-la mas-ta-ra® gi-na-a i-mab-bar-ka 
23. 8a ru-kat kim-ta-8u ni-su-i alu®-a-su 
24. [ina(?)] 8G-ru-bat gséri ri-’-G% i-mab-bar-ka 
a he ases ]-par®-ri ina te-8e-e na-ki-du ina ®mé! nakri 
26. [ilSamjas i-mah-bar-ka a-lak-tu i-ti-ku pu-lub-ti 
27. [.....]-bi al-la-ka ®m6@lsamallQ® na-as kisi 
28. [i1Samas(?)] i-mab-bar-ka ba’ir ka-tim-ti - 
29. sa-a-a-du™ ma-hi-su mu-tir-ru bfli 
30. ina bu-un zir-ri 2™6l1mfidu i-mab-bar-ka 
31. mut-tab-li-lu Sar-ra-ku mu-sal-lu-4 8a i] Sam-3i 
32. [ina] su-li-e séri mut-tag-gi-Su i-mah-har-ka 
33. mi-i-tum® har-bi-du e-kim-mu bhal-ku 
ey SPUN BUREN Ts 6 isk sek cesses nse rer eae ] 
i re nn OWNS SUE ikea we eee eee ees eee ] 
36. a-na Sar-[..... Se I is 6 5 a free eee es 0% ] 
eS eee oe. } 


47 83-1-18, 472, e. 

48 83-1-18, 472, dr. 

49 83-1-18, 472, i-ra-a8-8i 
belta. 

50 83-1-18, 472, a-pal-&8d. 

51 Possibly pi; 83-1-18, 472, 


pa-an. 
52 83-1-18, 472, pi-Su-nu. 
53 83-1-18, 472, ta. 
54 83-1-18,472, tu-maS-Sa 
di-en-si-[na]. 


55 83-1-18, 472 inserts u be- 
fore ma-am-ma,. 

56 83-1-18, 472, -Sir te-ri- 
te-Si-na. 

57 83-1-18, 472, ru. 

58 83-1-18, 472, su-u p-pu-t 
su-ul-lu-G ka-ra-bu. 

59 83-i-18, 472, 54. 

60 83-1-18, 472, om. 

61 83-1-18, 472, su. 


62 83-1-18, 472, ri. 

63 83-1-18, 472, a-lu-Su. 

64 83-1-18, 472, a. 

65 Br. wrongly [tu]-ué- 
Sur-Su. | 

66SAKAN-LAL. 

67 K, 3474, da(?). The first 
sign is probably ga, and 
not a. 

68 K, 3474, 2M61 BAD, 











SS so" po 


10. 
11. 
12. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


18. 
19. 


SRRESLES 


28. 


FSRSSSB 


35. 


37. 
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COLUMN III. 
MOET eee ee ce ee ee Jin (?%) who levies excessively, 
ee ahi ee ae RR Ree me ] the curse of men will reach him. 
De tb eK tees ] he will be subject (?) to tribute, 
Serr TTT Cee Tee ] he will not have control over his son ; 
fs Pere Tee eee eT ee ] his brothers will not enter, 
Rie ve ee ] who plants grainin[...... ] will bring about great 


He shall be well-pleasing to Samai, he shall prolong his life, 


He shall increase his family, wealth shall he possess. 

Like the waters of a perennial spring (his) seed [.......... 3 
In rendering gracious help he knows not [............66. }. 
He who searches into the things below (7?) [......... 1 
As for those who do evil, their seed shall not [............ }. 
As for the boasting of their mouths, made in thy presence, 


Thou shalt cause it to burn, that which issues from their mouths 
thou wilt interpret. 

Thou hearest their transgressions, as for him who has done evil thou 
forgettest his judgment, 

Everyone, whosoever it may be, is subject to thy hand. 

Thou guidest their omens, those that are bound thou loosest, 

Thou hearest, O Sama, supplication, petition, and prayer, 

Homage, kneeling, whispering, and prostration ; 

From the depth of his mouth the weak one cries out to thee. 

The frail, the feeble, the wronged, the humble, 

The woman in bondage (?) without ceasing prays to thee. 

He whose kin are distant, whose city is far away, 

[In] the shower of the field the shepherd prays to thee. 

fret (?) in disaster, the shepherd among enemies, 

O Samai, he who goes his way in fear, prays to thee. 

bike tose KH ] the traveler, the tradesman, he who carries the 
weights, 

[O Samai(?)], the hunter with the net prays to thee. 

The hunter (?), the cattle-man, the tender of herds, 

In the (?) the wise man prays to thee. 

The robber, the thief, is an enemy of Sama ; 

He who is overpowered [in] the road by the field prays to thee. 

The dead man, the (?) __, the robber, the destroyer, 


O Samai, they have prayed to thee [...........00e0 eee }. 
Thou dost not refuse those who have prayed to [thee....... } 
PSST ee kt ASSN Neree enarer arene }. 
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SS errr ree 8 2 ee a ee kf eee er ] 

ae COR ee rer ] te-rit®-Si-na ina ni(?)-[..]-i a8-ba-[...] 

40. a-na 8fré irba” ar-kat-si-na ta-par-ra-as 

41. kal si-bi-ip da-&4d-me uz-ni-Si-na tuS-pat-ti 

42, ma-la kap-pa ni-ti-il ini [...] ul im-su-4 Sa-ma-mu 

43. ma-la ma-kal-ti ba-ru-G-ti ul im-sa-a gi-mir-Si-na 
matate P. 

44. i-na fim ni8-Se ri-Sa-ta il-la-ta tu hi-da-a-ti 

45. tak-kal ta-Sat-ti el-la ku-ru-un-Si-na Si-kar si-bi-’-i 
ka-a-ri 

46. i-nak-ka-nik-ka Si-kar sa-bi-’ ta-mah-har 

47, Sa-la-mu (lim)-na-a-ti” [...]-nu a-gu-t” tu-Se-zib 
at-ta 

48. el-lu-G-tum™ ib-bu-t-ti sir-ki-Si-na tam-tah-bar 

49. ta-Sat-ti mi-zi-’-Si-na kurun™-na 

50. su-um-mi-rat ik-pu-du tu-Sak-sad at-ta 

51. SG-ut ik-kan™-sa el-lit-si-na ta-pat-tar 

52. 8t-ut ik-tar-ra-ba ik-ri-bi-Si-na tam-tah”-har 

53. Si-na ma pal-hba-ka uS-tam-ma-ra zik-ri”-ka 

54. tar-ba-ti-ka i-dal-lal a-na da-r[i-i8(?)] 

55. Sak-la-a-ti Sa li-S8a-na da-bi-bu sa-[...... ] 

56. 8a kima irpati? la i-8a-a pa-na u [......] 

COLUMN IV. 

1. 8t-ut i-ba-’ irsi-tim™ ra-pa-a8-ti 

2. 8a-ut u-kab-bi-su sadé6>?l.” e-lu-t-ti 

3. ilLub-mu &S4-[...]-ba 8a ma-lu-& pu-luh-ta 

4. e-ri-ib tamtim 8a apsi i-ba-’-@ 

5. mi-bir-ti nari 8a ir-te-du-4 i!Samas ina mab-ri-ka 

6. a-a-G-tu bhur-sa-a-nu §a la lit-bu-80 Sa-ru-ru-ka 

7. a-a-ta kib-ra-a-tum Sa la is-tah-ha-nu na-mir-ta urri-ka 

8. mu&s-par-du-@ e-tu-tum muS-na-mir uk-li 

9. pi-tu-@ ik-li-ti muS-na-mir irsi-tim rapas-tim 

10. mu-sab-lu-G fi-mu mu-Se-rid an-kul-lu ana irgi-tim 
kab-lu fi-me 

11. mu-Sab-mit ki-ma nab-li irsi-tim ra-pa-a8s-tum 

12. [mu]-kar-ru-@ fi-me mu-ur-ri-ku mfsé Pl.” 

Ae Serer ee a ] ku-su bal-pa-a St-ri-pa“ 8al-gi 

as eres eee ]-gal is sikkur® Sami-e muS8-pal®*-ku-4* 
da-lat® da-4d-me 

69 Not to be read lak, as Br. 74K, 3650, ku-ru-un-nu,. 80 K, 3474, mu-[Se]. 

7 Br. wrongly IM.DU. 75 K, 3650, kam, 81 K, 3474, pu. 

BA, mazaltu. 76 K, 3650, ta. 82 K, 3474, sik-kur. 

71 K, 3650, lim-na-ti. 77 K, 3650, zi-kir-ka. 83 Br. wrongly ti. 

72 K, 3650, u. 78 K, 3650, ir-si-ti rapas- 84 K, 3474, u. 

73K. 3650, ellatiz’ ib- [ti]. 85 Br. wrongly reads as a 

bu-ti si-ir-ki-Su-nu read 79K. 3650, Sadi#.-e el- dividing sign. 


tam-ta-[bar]. lu-[ti]. 











38. 
39. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


45. 
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Oe gee kt aes ] their omensin[...... ] they sat(?)[...... } 

To the four winds thou wilt scatter their hinder parts. 

As for all who overthrow human habitations, thou wilt open their 
ears, 

[(Cf. transliteration)] they shall not reach the heavens. 

Though the communications of the seers be many, they shall not 
reach any of the countries. 

In a day of making(?) merrimont, joy and rejoicings, 

Thou wilt eat, and drink their sparkling wine—a draught of 
sesame(?) wine from the cask 

They will pour out for thee, a draught of sesame wine thou wilt 
accept ; 

[(Cf. transliteration) ] thou savest, 

Their sparkling and bright drink-offerings thou wilt accept ; 

Thou wilt drink their light wine and their wine, 

The plans which they have in mind thou wilt prosper. 

As for those who are bowed down thou wilt loose their bands; 

As for those who do homage thou wilt receive their prayer. 

Thy renown shall preserve those who fear thee, 

He shall worship thy greatness forever(?). 


The destructive things which he plans with the tongue [...... / 
Which like clouds have no face nor[.......... ]. 
COLUMN Iv. 


As for him who comes to the broad earth, 

Who treads the lofty mountains, 

The god Lubmu [...... ], he who is full of terror, 

Who enters the sea, who penetrates the depths, 

Who travels along the river, O Samai, in thy presence. 

What mountains have not been clothed with thy radiance ? 

What regions have not sparkled with the brilliancy of thy light ? 

Thou who makest the darkness to shine, who makest bright the 
deep darkness, 

Who uncoverest the gloom, who makest the broad earth bright, 

Who makest the daylight, who bringest down the (?) to the 
earth in the midst of day, 

Who makest the broad earth quiver like a sea of flame, 

Who shortenest the days, who lengthenest the nights, 

errr ee ] cold, frost, sleet, snow, 

] the bolt of the heavens, who openest wide the 


doors of the inhabited earth. 
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15. [.. 
mf... 
17. [.. 
18. [.. 
19. [ 


& SR SSSSSSRESRES 


..]) te-me mit-lu-ku si-tul®-ti® mil-[ku] 
..]-pa-ri Se-ri-e-ti ana” nisé?- rap[Sati P-] 


Feats Siw so: Se RUST ee ]-ku e-nu u ru-bu-u 
irene aw parak)ki(?)-ka lit®-te-di-is 


6 7 OCH RHO O80 0 6 8 Oo 4S 
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] is uppu® is sikkatu if namzaku is astartu 
] la ba-ne® pa-ni 8a-ri-ku® ba-14™-ti 
] Sal-la ina te-8e-e kabal® mu-4t-ti 


hee |] ku-us-si-i ig buraSi-e® [..............] 
Peete tn. cl ce eo re ee rs 
plate 68a BL ae a eee ee es 
be ORE ae Ce er errs 


] nam-ru S8t-bat ta-si-la-ti-ka 
]-pi nap-tan kib-ra-a-ti 


] bi-lat-su-nu 1i8-8a-ka 
]-ra ina“ niké bi-sib matate 


8ja la in-nin-nu-u ki-bit pi-8u 
]-tum ina bit maiali 


lik-bi-ka 
PUSS se See eee See Te S8a|jmi-e u irsi-tim 
86 K, 3474, u]p-pi sik- 88a K, 3474, la. % K, 3474, [i-nJa ni-ki-e 
ka-ta nam-za-ki a8- 89 K, 3474, ka-bal. bi-sib ma-ta-a-ti. 
tar-ta. 90 Br. wrongly Li. 9 K, 3474, li-te-di-is. 
87 Br. wrongly §84-pil. 91 K, 3474, ta. 
88 This is not gib, as Br., 92 K, 3474, a-na. 


but ku 


93 K, 3182, ]pal(?) e Sar(?)[ 
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sicisia ietaons the key, the lock, the bar, the fastening, 

eerie e dark of countenance, the giver of life. 

Bhs foo shiexehenenanews in dissolution, in the midst of death, 

ares ] who pays heed to counsel, who considers advice. 

By 6 488s ] morning, to the numerous peoples, 

rrr s co fk eee rere re re ee J 
ee Te re ae ee ee ee ae oe ee ee eee ee ee ] 
ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee er eer re ] 
ee ae ee a re eee eee ae ee ee ee eae ] 
Pr Te ree Te ee See ee ee ee re ee ee J 
(ae ce e eeae ] brilliant, the house of thy pleasures, 

Serre re cc ceeee re ee ] feast of the regions, 

rrr rere rere te ee ] lord and prince, 

eke eens woes ] their tribute may he bring to thee. 

Bee RN ei bs Ah acti ] in sacrifices, the wealth of the lands, 
eerrrr eS ] thy shrine (?) may he renew. 

rere re ] the command of whose mouth cannot become void, 

Site We Wie le he eek Ae oe ] in the bed-chamber 


May he speak to thee. 


rrr ere eee heaven and earth. 


[The colophon follows.] 








A LETTER OF SAMAS-SUM-UKIN TO HIS BROTHER 
SARDANAPALUS. 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Among the cuneiform documents bearing upon the reign of 
Samas-Sum-ukin, king of Babylon, whose rebellion, though it 
ended in his defeat and tragic death, shook the Assyrian empire 
to its foundations and paved the way for its ultimate downfall, is 
a brief letter addressed by the Babylonian monarch to his brother 
Sardanapalus, king of Assyria. The text of this letter, which in 
the catalogue of the British Museum bears the number 80, 7-19, 
17, was first published, in 1886, by Father Strassmaier in his 
Alphabetisches Verzeichniss, No. 6702. 

Mr. Samuel Alden Smith, in April, 1888, republished the text, 
accompanied by an attempt at translation and a commentary, in 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology (Vol. X, 
pp. 312 sq.). His translation, omitting the formula of greeting, 
is as follows: ‘“Sin-balasu-ikbi, honored (?) before my brother 
has backbitten. About it I have heard. May my brother imprison 
him until I shall come(?). The number of the Sitini to my 
brother I have sent.” Professor Sayce’s excellent remarks as to 
the desirability of paying due regard to the demands of common 
sense in translating cuneiform texts’ apply here with full force. 

Dr. C. F. Lehmann, who publishes the text in his monograph 
on Samas-Sum-ukin (Pl. XI), merely renders (ii, 58) the first 
six lines, which contain the usual formula of greeting, and 
frankly confesses his inability to understand the remainder owing 
to a number of obscure terms contained in it. He remarks, how- 
ever, that Mr. S. A. Smith’s rendering can hardly be considered 
satisfactory. Professor Peter Jensen, of Marburg, includes this 
letter among the texts of Sama3-Sum-ukin translated by him in 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Vol. III, i, pp. 204-7). 
He renders: ‘(As for) Sin-balatsu-ikbi, the bannaku belonging 
to my brother, I have heard the charge against him. Let my 


1 Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, Vol. II, p. 175. 
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brother have patience until I decide (?) how (the matter stands) 
and announce the preservation of our life (our welfare) to my 
brother.”* A footnote contains the explanation that the letter 
probably refers to an attempt at assassination, or at least to some 
seditious procedure, on the part of a certain Sin-balatsu-iqbi, 
directed against Sardanapalus and Samai-3um-ukin, the punish- 
ment of which has been committed by the Assyrian monarch to 
his brother. Professor Jensen is doubtful as to the meaning of 
several words, and it is evident that he offers merely a tentative 
rendering. 

The text has since been published in Professor Robert F. 
Harper’s Corpus Epistolarum (No. 426), and it now seems pos- 
sible to overcome the difficulties it presents by the aid of parallel 
passages to be found in Professor Harper’s valuable work. 

I would offer the following translation : 


To the king my brother! 
Letter of Samas-8um-ukin ! 
A hearty greeting to my brother ! 
May Bel, Belit, Nebo, TaSmet, and Nana bless my brother! 
Sin-balatsu-iqbi is here. I understand that a report concerning him will 
reach my brother. Let my brother wait until I make an investigation. 
I shall send my brother full particulars. 


TRANSLITERATION. 


Ana 8Sarri abiia! 
Duppu Samas-sum-ukin! 
Bel, Belit, Nabfi, TaSmetu u 
Nana ana abiia likrubf!! 
Sin-balatsu-iqbi hannaka. Ina pan 
abiia dibbi ib4si ina mubhbisu. Assemi. 
Abt’a liqq& adft abdéragéni. Minu 
Sa Sitini ana abiia aSapardni. 


The letter must, of course, be referred to the period before 
the great revolt, when the royal brothers were on terms of at least 
external amity, and the situation would seem to be as follows: 

Sin-balatsu-iqbi was apparently regarded by the Assyrian 
office of secret intelligence as a suspicious character, and Samai- 
Sum-ukin learns in some way that a report, probably reflecting on 

2“ Den Sin-balatsu-ikbi, den hannaku, der meinem Bruder gehdrig—die Anklage, die 
gegen ihn vorliegt, habe ich gehdért. Mein Bruder mdge sich gedulden, bis dass ich ent- 


scheiden(?), wie (es damit ist) und unseres Lebens Erhaltung (Wohlergehen) (?) meinem 
Bruder melden werde.”’ 
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his loyalty, was about to be sent to Nineveh. The king of Babylon, 
who may have had excellent reasons for desiring to protect the 
accused and to avoid an investigation, endeavors to forestall such 
action by undertaking to examine into the affair himself. 

Who this Sin-balatsu-iqbi was is not altogether clear, but 
sufficient material is extant upon which to base a very probable 
conjecture with regard to him. 

According to Bezold’s Catalogue (p. 1838) the tablet 82, 
5-22, 131 contains part of a letter to the king concerning public 
affairs in the city of Erech, and mentions, among others, Samai- 
8um-ukin, Naba-zer-iddina, Sin-balatsu-iqbi, Kudurru, and Bel- 
ibni, son of Naba-kudurri-ugur. The gulf district (mat Tamti™) 
is also mentioned. Kudurru was doubtless the governor of Erech 
to whom Sin-tabni-ugur, governor of Ur, applies for reinforce- 
ments at the time of Sama3-sum-ukin’s rebellion (see my Epis- 
tolary Literature, Part I, pp. 135, 148). This Kudurru had a son 
named Naba-zer-iddina’ (K. 5457, obv. 14; Winckler’s Sammlung 
von Keilschrifttexten, p. 55). Bel-ibni may have been the well- 
known general of Sardanapalus, who was governor of the gulf 
district about this time. 

In another letter (83, 1-18, 21 ; Bezold’s Catalogue, p. 1856), 
addressed to the king by Nabf-bel-3um&te, mention is made of 
Na’id-Marduk, Sin-bala{su-iqbi, and Natanu, king of the Udda 
or Tamda. It is possible that the writer of this letter, Nabt-bel- 
Sumate, may be the famous Chaldean adversary of Sardanapalus, 
whose uncle, Na’id-Marduk, was made king of the gulf district 
by Esarhaddon in 680 B. C. Yet another letter (K. 724 = 
Harper’s Letters, No. 445) reads as follows: ‘ Naba and Marduk 
bless my lord the prince! Nabu-nagir the chamberlain (?) reports 
that Sin-balatsu-iqbi, son of Ningal-iddina, has sent by the 
charioteer one mina of gold to Sala... . the prefect of the 
prince’s . . . . what is the pleasure of my lord the king?” Now, 
Ningal-iddina was the name of the loyal governor of Ur who 
was besieged by Nabf-zer-lisir in the first year of Esarhaddon, 
680 B.C. He was undoubtedly the father of Sin-tabni-ugur, 
who probably succeeded him, and, at any rate, was appointed 
governor of Ur in the month of Ab, 651 B.C. (See my 
Epistolary Literature, Part I, p. 149).* If, now, we can identify 


3 He had another son named Nabfi-Sum-ukin (Harper's Letters, No. 469, rev. 12). 
4Sin-tabni-ugur mentions his father Ningal-iddina in a letter (K. 1621 b, 1.11) published 
in Winckler’s Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, Vol. II, p. 19. 
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the Sin-balatsu-iqbi of Sama3-8um-ukin’s letter as the son of 
Ningal-iddina and the brother of Sin-tabni-ugur, the situation 
becomes somewhat clearer. Sin and Ningal were the special 
local deities of Ur, and such a group of family names would tend 
to show a connection with the old aristocracy of the city. Asa 
man of high rank, belonging to a noble family of southern 
Babylonia, the son and the brother, respectively, of two governors 
of Ur, Sin-balatsu-iqbi would naturally possess considerable 
influence and would be in a position to render good service to the 
cause of Sama3-3um-ukin. As a matter of fact, Kudurru, gov- 
ernor of Erech, in a letter to King Sardanapalus states that he 
has received a message from Sin-tabni-ucur to the effect that an 
emissary of Sama3-Sum-ukin, engaged in disseminating sedition 
through the country, has approached him with the view of 
engaging him in the treasonable design; that a portion of the 
district under his authority has already thrown off its allegiance ; 
and that, unless reinforcements be promptly sent, he has the 
gravest fears for the result. Kudurru, in answer to this urgent 
appeal, has sent a force to his assistance (Epistolary Literature, 
Part I, pp. 148, 149). At this time, of course, Sama3-8um-ukin 
was in open revolt, but it may well be that the way for such a state 
of affairs had been prepared long before by men of the stamp of 
Sin-balatsu-iqbi. Indeed, it is not entirely impossible that the 
latter, whose sphere of activity would naturally lie in the vicinity 
of Ur, may have been the very emissary of whom Sin-tabni-ugur 
complains. It must be admitted, however, that this identification 
of Sin-balatsu-iqbi, while it seems probable enough, cannot be 
regarded as an established fact. 


NOTES. 


1. 4. Lehmann (Samassumuktn, Part II, p. 58) and Jensen (KB., 
Vol. III, p. 206) read “ASur,” but it is quite clear that Belit should 
be read here; see Briinnow’s List, No. 7337. 

1.8. bannaka is taken by Jensen as an official title. It is, however, 
an adverb. bannaka=annaka “here,” just as bannfii=annt 
“this.” See my thesis, The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, Part II, pp. 56, 63, and the remarks of Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns, PSBA., Vol. XVII, p. 237. 

1.9. It is possible, of course, to take ib48i as present instead of 
future, in which case we should have to understand that the report had 
already reached Sardanapalus. The general sense, however, would not 
be affected. 
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1.10. Assemi (written a-si-me) =a8tem1; see Delitzsch’s Assyr. 
Gram., § 51, 2. 

1.11. liqq&. Harper reads here li-ik-li8, which does not agree 
with the context. Strassmaier’s reading, li-iq-qa, is certainly correct. 
The form may be explained as standing for *liqua = *liq’a = liqq4, 
with assimilation of & to Pp. See Delitzsch, Handw., p. 582, and Jensen, 
KB., Vol. III, p. 207, n. 

1,12. ahdéragdni. See my thesis (cited above), Part II, p. 64. To 
the examples there given may be added the following passage from 
Harper’s Letters (No. 342, rev. 2-5): 88 temu anni’u ib-tar-ga, 
iqtebanasi, ina mubbi Sarri beliia nissapra “he has gained 
this information, has reported to us, and we send (his report) to the 
king.” See also Dr. Zehnpfund’s note, Beitr. zur Assyr., Vol. I, p. 502. 

]. 18. The expression minu Sa Sitini has not hitherto been 
explained. S. A. Smith renders “the number of the Sitini.” Jensen 
takes ti, in this passage, as an ideogram and reads 8a-lim balatini. 
Meissner, in his Supplement (p. 99), registers Sitinu (sic/) as a word 
“of obscure signification occurring in letters,” and cites for it a number 
of passages. I believe that Sitini is infin. ifteal of Se’u “to seek” + 
the enclitic particle ni, and that minu 8a Sitini means “whatever is 
to be searched out,” “all that can be learned,” or, more freely rendered, 
“full particulars.” Fora similar use of 8a with the infinitive the fol- 
lowing two passages may be cited: anaéku 8a du’aki, halqaku “Iam 
a dead man, I am ruined!” (Harper’s Letters, No. 166, rev. 3, 4).—bitu 
dannu ina bit beleia abteti; 5a du’aki anaku, 14 8a bulluti 
anaku; Sarru beli rému ana kalbisu issakan. ina kami 
anaku minu ana Sarri beliia usallim “I have sinned grievously 
against the house of my lords; I am worthy of death, I deserve not to 
be kept alive; (but) the king has shown mercy on his servant (literally, 
dog). What return can I make to the king my lord?” (K. 1201, obv. 3-7; 
Winckler’s Sammlung von Keilschrifttexten, Vol. II, p.42). See Meiss- 
ner’s Supplement, under daku, p. 30. Minu Sa Sitini seems to have 
been a standing phrase of frequent occurrence, which explains the fact 
that Sa is sometimes omitted. The following examples are to be found 
in Harper’s Letters: minu 8a 8i-ti-i-ni, No. 337, rev. 10; 467, rev. 9; 
minu 8a Si-te-i-[ni], No. 198, rev. 7; minu Sa 8i-ti-ni, No. 145, 
rev.4; minu Si-ti-ni, No. 128, rev.9,11. aki Si-ti-i-ni (ibid., No. 
74, rev. 18) seems to have about the same meaning, though the passage 
is obscure. 














STYLISTIC PARALLELS BETWEEN THE ASSYRO- 
BABYLONIAN AND THE OLD PERSIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


By Lovis H. Gray, 


Princeton University. 


The style of the Ancient Persian inscriptions often reflects 
the influence of the older Assyrian and Babylonian cuneiform 
texts. A brief statement of the most striking of these stylistic 
resemblances may be of interest both for Iranian scholars and 
for Assyriologists.' The parallels between the Assyro-Babylonian 
and the Old Persian inscriptions which are noted in this study 
are the more important since the tablets of the Achemenians 
show almost no resemblance, either in style or in spirit, to the 
regal inscriptions of India, of which the oldest are those which 
were carved by order of Asoka in the third century B. C. 

Among the comparisons suggested in the present paper the 
most important are those which involve phraseology. But, for 
the sake of completeness, less significant resemblances, such as 
exhortations to uprightness, or invocations for heaven’s blessing 
on the king, or descriptions of repairs to temples and of the con- 
struction of canals, and the like, have been cited, since, to the best 
of the present writer’s knowledge, even these parallels, however 
natural they seem to be, exist only between the Assyro-Babylonian 
and the Old Persian inscriptions, and not between the Old Persian 
and the Indian tablets. It must not be supposed, however, that 
the Old Persian texts are a slavish imitation of the Assyro- 
Babylonian inscriptions. Many parallels may be drawn between 
the style of the Avesta and the style of the Old Persian monu- 
ments. Such comparisons have been made with great thorough- 
ness by Windischmann, Zor. Stud., pp. 121-5, and by Spiegel, 
Eran. Alterthumsk., Vol. II, pp. 2, 8 (add also the parallelism 
between Dar. Elv. 1-4 and Ys. xxxvii, 1). They need not be 

1In the present study reference is made to the editions of the Old Persian inscriptions 
by Spiegel (Leipzig, 1881) and by Weissbach-Bang (Leipzig, 1893), and the Babylonian version 
is quoted from the edition of Bezold (Leipzig, 1882). The Assyro-Babylonian texts are cited 


from the first three volumes of Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Berlin, 1889-92), 
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repeated here. Beside all this there are two remarkable points 
of similarity between the Old Persian inscriptions and the inscrip- 
tions of Asoka which have been noted by Senart, Inscript. de 
Piyadasi, Vol. Il, pp. 296, 297. The resemblance between the 
Old Persian phrase, unknown to the Assyro-Babylonian texts, 
Oatiy Darayavaus xS8aya@iya “saith Darius the king,” 
Babylonian D&ari’Amu8 S8arru ki’4m ik&bi, and the words 
of Asoka, Devanampiye Piyadasi lajaé hevam aha “thus 
saith Priyadarsi, beloved of the gods, the king”—a formula 
which does not occur in any other Indian inscriptions, so far 
known—is very striking. Again, the use of the Babylonian 
duppu “tablet” in the inscriptions both of the Achemenide 
and of Asoka (Old Persian form dipi; ef. New Susian tuppi, 
Asoka-inscriptions dipi, lipi, Sanskrit [frequent] lipi) is, 
as Senart says, noteworthy. Perhaps the French scholar is not 
far wrong in seeing in these two stylistic parallels “une trace de 
l’influence exercée par la conquéte et l’administration perses dans 
le nord-ouest de |’Inde” (p. 297). It is just possible that with 
the Old Persian use of Oatiy “saith” we may compare the phrase 
which recurs times without number in the Avesta, fat mraot 
Ahuré Mazda “then spake Ahura Mazda.” 

The terms applied to the divine beings are very similar both 
in the Old Persian and in the Assyro-Babylonian inscriptions. 
As ASur is “the great lord, the king of all the great gods” (Sal- 
maneser IJ., Annal-inscription, 1, 2), so Ormazd is “a great god, 
the greatest of gods” (Van 1, 2; see also Dar. Pers. d 1, 2). 
The Hebrew phrase, “For the Lord your God is God of gods 
and Lord of lords” (38) DDN TDR NT DSN mit "> 
DIN, Deut. 10:17), or “The Lord is “greater than all gods” 
(oben “boo mine S193, Exod. 18:11; of. also Exod. 15:11; 
Pgs, 82: “ 95:3; 97:7, 9, and consult C. de Harlez, “La religion 
persane” in Révue de Vinstruction publique en Belge, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 6), is very similar. 

In the Babylonian inscriptions the heavens and the earth are 
ruled by Sama’ and the great gods, and they have made the king 
great (Tiglath-Pileser I., Prism-inscription, col. i, 7, 15-18). 
Similar to this is the might of Auramazda, “the great god, who 
created this earth, who created yon heaven, who created man, who 
created peace for man, who made Darius king, the one king of 
many, the one lord of many” (Dar. Elv. 1-12; see also Sz. b 1-3, 
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NR. a 1-8, Xerx. Pers. a 1-6, da 1-8, ca 1-5, Xerx. Elv. 1-11, 
Van 1-9, Art. Pers. 1-8; and ef. Bh. i, 11,12 [Old Persian 
text numbers }). 

One of the most common phrases in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions is vasnaé Auramazdaha (Babylonian ina gilli’ Sa 
Urimizda) “by the grace of Ormazd,” which occurs forty-eight 
times. A similar idea is found repeatedly in the Babylonian and 
Assyrian texts. Salmaneser II. (Monolith-inscription, col. i, 
32, 33; of. 44) conquered Abuni with the help (ina tukulti) 
of Asur and the great gods, and ASurbanipal (Annal-inscription, 
col. ii, 127-9) marched against AbSiri, king of Mannai, at the 
bidding (ina kibit) of Asur, Sin, Sama’, Ramman, Bel, Nebo, 
Istar, NIN-IB, Nergal, and Nusku (cf. also Tiglath-Pileser L., 
Prism-inscription, col. iv, 7; ASur-nasgir-abal, Annal-inscription, 
col. i, 76, 77; col. ii, 25, 26). 

Admonitions to right conduct are occasionally found in both 
sets of inscriptions. We may, for instance, compare with the 
Nebo-inscription 12 of Ramman-nirari III., ““O descendant, trust 
thou in Nebo, trust in no other god!” the words of Darius (NR. a 
56-60): “O man, let not the command of Ormazd seem offensive 
to thee! leave not the right way! sin(?) not!” (Cf. the Baby- 
lonian version, 1. 35.) It has already been stated that the 
inscriptions of Darius I., Xerxes I., and Artaxerxes III. regard 
Ormazd as the source of royal power. The same idea is found 
in Sargon (State-inscription, 3,4), “ASur, Naba, and Marduk 
have given me an incomparable realm,” while it was a god 
(Lugal-Mit-TU ?) who made the kingdom of Samiu-iluna great 
(inscription of Samiu-iluna, col. iii, 1). 

Both the Ancient Persian and the Assyro-Babylonian inscrip- 
tions contain prayers for the welfare and safekeeping of the 
monarch. Thus Nebukadnezar II. (Embankment-inscription, 
col. iii, 43-7) implores Nin-karrak: ‘“‘ Lengthen my days, establish 
my years, a gracious life, enjoyment of my strength be in thy 
mouth, prosper my soul, strengthen my body, guard my , 
establish my seed.” So, too, Xerxes prays: “May Auramazda 
with the gods protect me, and my kingdom, and my work” (Xerx. 
Pers. da 17-19; of. Xerx. Pers. a 18-20, b 27-30, ca 12-15). 
With this supplication of Nebukadnezar we may compare the 





2 With the Babylonian gillu ‘‘shadow” as a translation of the Old Persian vasna 
“grace” compare the usage of the Hebrew 5X, e.g., Ps. 91:1, where the Septuagint has 
oxérn. ; 
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invocation of Darius: “May Ormazd bring me help with all the 
gods, and may Ormazd guard this land from an (invading) 
horde, from drought, from the Lie; may neither an enemy, nor 
an (invading) horde, nor drought, nor the Lie come to this land. 
For this boon I implore Ormazd with all the gods;* this may 
Ormazd with all the gods grant me” (Dar. Pers. d 13-24; ef. 
NR. a 51-5; there is no corresponding inscription in Babylo- 
nian; cf. Weissbach, Grundriss der tran. Philol., Vol. II, p. 64; 
Justi, ibid., p. 427, Anm. 2). In the days of the later Ache- 
menians, Artaxerxes III. (Ochus) associated Mithra with Ormazd 
in his petition (Art. Pers. a 32-5). 

The epithets assumed by the monarchs are quite similar in 
both sets of inscriptions. We read repeatedly in the Achemenian 
texts of “the 9 king, the king of kings, king of lands, king 
of this earth(?)” (Bh. a 1-3, Babylonian text), (even) “king of 
lands of all + li king of this earth, great, (even) far hence”’ 
(Xerx. Pers. a 7. 8, Babylonian text). With the Ancient Persian 
phrase xsaéya@iya xsaya@iyanam, Babylonian Sar Sarrani,* 
one involuntarily compares the phrase Spr) q22 of Dan. 2:37. 
Tiglath-Pileser I. is “the mighty king, the king of hosts, incom- 
parable, the king of the four quarters of the world, the king of 
all rulers, the lord of lords, the king of kings” (Prism-inscrip- 
tion, col. i, 28-30; ef. ASur-nasir-abal, Annal-inscription, col. i, 
32-6). Asarhaddon furthermore declares himself to be “king of 
Assyria, overlord of “if king of Sumir and Akkad” (Prism- 
inscription, A and C, col. i, 1-2), and once again, as Darius 
(Bh. i, 4-6, a 5-8), siden Mnemon (Art. Sus. a 1-3), and 
Artaxerxes Ochus (Art. Pers. a 12-21) proudly recount their 
genealogies, so ASur-nfgir-abal (Statue-inscription, 2, 3) and 
Sama3-8um-ukin (Cylinder-inscription, 18-23) give their lineage 
in full detail. 

Of all the passages in which the style of the Old Persian 
inscriptions shows Assyro-Babylonian influence, perhaps the most 
striking is Bh. iv, 69-80. The Old Persian text is to be ren- 
dered as follows (the Babylonian version, Bh. 105-9, is too 
mutilated to repay quotation here) : 


3 On my translation of the Old Persian phrase hada viéaibi8 bagaibi8 by “with 
all the gods”’ rather than by ‘‘ with the clan gods” see JAOS., Vol. XXI, Part II, pp. 181, 182. 

4The phrase “king (of Babylon and) of the lands” Sar (Babilu u) matati in the 
Babylonian tablets of the time of Cyrus, Cambyses, Bardia, Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes 
is probably borrowed from the Old Persian style. 
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Saith Darius the king: Thou who hereafter shalt see this tablet 
which I wrote, or these figures, destroy them not; so long as thou livest, 
preserve them. Saith Darius the king: If thou shalt see this tablet or 
these figures, shalt not destroy them, and as long as (thy) house shall 
exist, shalt preserve them for me, may Ormazd be thy friend, and thy 
house be great, and mayest thou live long, and what thou shalt do, that 
may Ormazd magnify for thee. Saith Darius the king: If thou shalt 
see this tablet or these figures (and) shalt destroy them, and as long as 
(thy) house shall exist, shalt not preserve them for me, may Ormazd slay 
thee, and may thy house not exist, and what thou shalt do, that may 
Ormazd ruin for thee. 


In the inscriptions of the Assyrian and Babylonian kings we find 
numerous examples of a similar idea whence the Old Persian 
phraseology was borrowed. On the reverse of the inscription of 
Ramman-Nirari I. 9-43 we read thus: 


For later times: When this city becomes old and decays, may a 
later prince repair its injuries, restore my tablet (and) inscription to its 
place. Then will Asur hear his prayers. Whoso destroys my inscrip- 
tion and writes his own name (instead), and whoso removes my tablet, 
destines it to destruction, throws it in the flood, burns it with fire, sinks 
it in the water, covers it with earth, brings and puts it in ——, a place 
of non-existence, and whoso sends for these accursed deeds(?) another 
enemy, a base foe, a hostile tongue, or anyone else, and takes away (the 
tablet), and whoso schemes and does aught, may Aéur, the exalted god 
who inhabits fbarsagkurkura, Anu, Bel, Ea, and Istar, the great gods, 
the Igigi of heaven, the Anunaku of earth, seize him mightily with their 
hands, angrily curse him with an evil curse, destroy in the land him, 
his name, seed, his might, and family. May destruction of his land, 
annihilation of his people and his boundaries(?), proceed from their 
exalted mouth. May Ramman visit him with fearful rain, send on his 
land flood, evil wind, sedition, destruction, storm, oppression, famine, 
need, want(?), visit his land like a flood, make it rubble and fallow, may 
Rammian behold his land with the evil eye. 


Many other passages of similar purport are found in the Assyro- 
Babylonian texts; e. g., Prism-inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
col. viii, 50-88 ; close of Monolith-inscription of ASur-nagir-abal, 
45-103; Prism-inscription of Sanherib, col. vi, 63-73; Annal- 
inscription of Rassam-cylinder of ASurbanipal, col. x, 108-20. 
Some of these Semitic inscriptions have the curse only without 
the blessing. Such are the second inscription of Pudi-ilu, 5-8 ; 
Cylinder-inscription of Sargon, 75-7; Nebukadnezar I., i, col. 
ii, 26-60; Merodach-Baladan ITI., col. v, 18-47. In one instance 
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the blessing only is recorded without the curse (great cylinder 
from Aba-Habba of Nabonid, col. iii, 43-51). 

The sentiment in these imprecatory passages reminds one 
involuntarily of the famous epitaph on Shakespeare’s tomb: 


Good frend for Iesus sake forbeare, 
To digg the dust encloased heare: 
Blest be y® man yt spares thes stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones. 


Both the Assyro- Babylonian and the Achemenian kings 
recount their restoration of temples and construction of canals. 
Darius repaired the temples of the gods’ (bitati 8a ilani, Bh. 
25; Old Persian ayadana, Bh. i, 63) which Gaumates the 
Magian had destroyed, and Tiglath-Pileser I. “built the temple 
of Istar of ASur, my lady, the temple of Martu, the temple of the 
ancient Bel, the house of the divinity, temples of the gods of my 
city Assur which were fallen to ruin, and completed them,” etc. 
(Prism -inscription, col. vi, 86-90; see also col. vii, 60-114; 
Sargon, State-inscription, 137). 

The building of canals is mentioned by Sanherib in the 


inscription of Bavian, 10-16: 


I dug the water to the city Chadabiti, eighteen canals, and conducted 
it in the Chusur tributary. From the district of the city Kisiri to Nineveh 
I brought the canal. I let this water flow therein. I called its name 
Sanherib’s Irrigation. I had before brought this body of water from the 
mountain Tas, a mighty range that lies on the border of Akkad, to my 
land. That canal, they called its name Canal ——. Now, however, at 
the command of Asur, the great lord, my lord, I added the water on the 
right and on the left of the range that bounds it (and? the water ?) of 
the cities Mi , Kuk , Biturra, which were situated thereupon, in 
(a canal-bed of?) stones; [this canal ?] I named Sanherib’s Canal(?); 
above the water and the former canal-bed which I had diverted, 
I conducted its course [into the Chusur-Canal ?]. 











(See also the Canal-inscription of Nabopolassar, col. ii, 4-14.) 
With this inscription of Sanherib we may compare the tablet of 
Darius at Suez, in which the Persian king informs us: “I com- 
manded to dig this canal from a river named Pirava which flows in 
Egypt to the sea which goes from Persia. This canal was dug’”’ 
(Sz. c 8-10. No Babylonian version of this inscription exists). 


5 Cf. on this Windischmann, Zor. Stud., p. 126, who notes that Darius uses the curiously 
similar phrase NORM} in his decree recorded in Ezra 6:7, and the present writer, 
JAOS., Vol. XXI, Part IT, p. 180, 
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We may also note that much of the phraseology of the Old 
Persian descriptions of rebellions against the great king seems to 
have been borrowed from the Assyro-Babylonian texts. Tiglath- 
Pileser III. in Slab-inscription, 20, 21, says: ‘‘Sardaur(ri), of 
the land Urartu, revolted from me and plotted with Matian 
(Mati-ilu?). In the land Kista(n) and the land Halpi, a dis- 
trict of the city(!) Kummub, I destroyed him even to annihila- 
tion.”” In like manner Sargon says: ‘“ Manunu, king of Gaza, 
together with Sib’u, turtan of Egypt, came against me at Rapibi 
to deliver combat and battle. I defeated him” (State-inscription, 
25, 26). With such passages we may compare Bh. ii, 43-6: 
“For a third time the rebels assembled and marched against 
Dadarsi to give battle. There is a city named Uhyaéma in 
Armenia. There they gave battle. Ormazd brought me help. 
By the grace of Ormazd my army smote that rebellious army 
mightily.” (The corresponding Babylonian text, Bh. 51, 52, is 
much mutilated here. The Babylonian equivalent of the Old 
Persian phrase hamaranam CGartanaiy “to make battle” is 
ana epé3(u) tabaza, Bh. 49, 50, 54, 55.) A further parallelism 
exists between the Assyro-Babylonian and the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions in the account of tortures inflicted by the monarch upon 
captured rebels. Thus ASur-n&gir-abal in his Annal-inscription, 
col. i, 116—col. ii, 1, says: ‘“‘I took many men alive ; I cut off the 
hands and arms(?) of some, the noses(?) and ears (and arms) 
of others; I put out the eyes of many men; I erected one pillar 
of living men, another of heads; on trees in the district of 
their city I put up their heads; their boys and girls I burned in 
the fire.” A few lines farther on in the same inscription we read : 
“‘T took twenty men alive, hanged them on the wall of his palace” 
(col. ii, 72). In asimilar spirit Darius informs us in Bh. ii, 73-8 : 
“Fravartis was seized and brought to me; I cut off both his 
nose, and ears, and tongue, and put out his eyes; he was held 
bound at my door; all the people saw him; then I crucified him 
at Ecbatana, and the men who were his foremost followers, I 
hanged them within the citadel at Ecbatana.”” (The correspond- 
ing Babylonian text, Bh. 60, 61, is too much mutilated to repay 
quotation here. ) 

A few minor points of similarity between the style of the Old 
Persian texts and the inscriptions of the Assyro-Babylonian 
monarchs may be noted in conclusion. Among these come lists 
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of kings and of cities. Sam3i-Ramman speaks of Ni-na-a 
A-di-a Si-ba-ni-ba Im-gur-Bil [8-sib-ri Bit-im-dir-a 
Si-mu Si-ib-ti-nii Ud-nu-na Kib-3u-na Kur-ba-an 
Ti-du Na-bu-lu Ka-pa Asur ‘U-rak-ka Amat Hu-zi- 
ri-na Dfir-balat Da-ri-ga Za-ban Lu-ub-du Arrapba 
Arba’-ilu adi A-mi-di Til-abni Hi-in-da-nu, which 
are “in all twenty-seven cities” (napbar xxvii mabazi, col. 
i, 45-50; ef. Ramman-Nirari III., Slab-inscription, 2,5-12). In 
a similar fashion Darius enumerates Pairsaé Uvaja Babirus 
A@uré Arabiya Mudraya tyaiy drayahya Sparda 
Yauna Mada Armina Katpatuka Par@ava Zaraka Ha- 
raiva Uvarazmiya Baxtris Suguda Gadara Saka Oata- 
gus Harauvatis Maka, which are “altogether twenty-three 
lands” (fraharvam dahyava xxiii, Bh. i, 14-17; the Babylo- 
nian rendering here, 1. 7, is lost; ¢f. also Dar. Pers. e 10-18, 
NR. a 22-30. With this latter passage we may also compare the 
Prism-inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., col. iv, 71-83). 

Last of all there exists a parallelism, worth noting, although 
not altogether unknown before, between Xerx. Pers. a 6-9 and 
the apocryphal portion of Esther 3:13. The Old Persian text is 
rendered: ‘I am Xerxés, the great king, the king of kings, the 
king of lands of many races, the king of this great earth even 
afar” (cf. Babylonian version, 6-8). Closely parallel is the pas- 
sage in the apocryphal Esther: Baovreds péyas "AptrakepEns ois 
aro tHS "IvdiKs Ews Tris AlOvotrias ExaTov eixooeTTTA YwpaV apYovet 
kal Tomdpyais wrotetaypévors TadE ypaper* TOAN@Y érrdpEas eOvar, 
kal maons émixpaticas oixovpévns, €BovrAnOnv, xTr. (cf. also with 
Old Persian Siyati “peace,” Dar. Pers. e 23, passim, the phrase in 
this same passage, Tv ToOoupevny Tois Tacw avOpwrro.s eipyvny).° 

The literary criticism of the Old Persian inscriptions is 
incomplete unless the influence which the Assyro-Babylonian 
tablets exercised over their style is taken into account. It is but 
natural that such an influence should have existed and that it 
should have been very strong. Yet the Achemenian kings were 
not mere imitators. The spirit of the Old Persian texts is far 


6 The inscription in Egyptian set up by Darius at Tell-el-Masxittah shows several 
stylistic parallels with the Old Persian texts (see the translation of the stele by Golénischeff, 
Rec. de trav., Vol. XIII, pp. 106, 107). Thus, as ‘Ra put Darius on his throne,” so ‘*Ormazd 
made Darius king’’ (Sz. ¢ 1-3). Not only is Darius, according to the stele, ‘‘ (master) of all 
the sphere of the solar disc [i. e., the sphere traversed by the solar disc],’’ as he is ‘‘ king of 
this great earth even to afar” (Sz. c 5,6), but he is also “the great, the prince of princes, 
.... the son of Hystaspes, the Achemenian,"’ both in the Egyptian and in the Old Persian 
texts (cf. Sz. c 5-7). 
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different from that which pervades the royal inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria. Darius and his successors were too wise 
to ignore altogether phraseology which had been hallowed by 
many centuries of Semitic rule, but they were also too original 
to follow with absolute imitation the literary diction of another 
people. What was best for their purposes in their inscriptions 
the Achemenian kings accepted ; what was not suitable they laid 
aside, and with the fine combination of Semitic and of Aryan 
spirit the Old Persian inscriptions stand forth nobly among the 
oldest literary records of the Indo-Germanic race. 








ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER’S ASSYRIAN AND 
BABYLONIAN LETTERS.’ 


By R. Campsett THompson, 
The British Museum. 


It is now a little more than eight years since Professor Harper 
issued the first part of his large and comprehensive work on the 
Assyrian letters which were found in the famous Royal Library 
at Nineveh and are now preserved among the collections of the 
British Museum, where they form a valuable and extremely 
important section of cuneiform literature. The idea of publish- 
ing a complete set of epistolary texts was a good one, first because 
they were of great historical importance, and secondly because 
the publication of one section of Assyrian literature in a complete 
form would enable the student to make himself master of a set of 
grammatical rules and idioms, which could not be studied from 
the stereotyped narrative of Assyrian annalistic texts. Professor 
Harper’s work is already very well known among Assyriologists 
and not a few Semitic scholars in general, so we have no need to 
weary our readers here with any prolonged series of details con- 
cerning it. It will be sufficient to say that the present part is 
the fifth of the series of the valuable texts which he has edited, 
and that it is in no way inferior in point of general interest to its 
four predecessors. Professor Harper is to be congratulated, not 
only on having secured an excellent subject upon which to work, 
but also on having recognized its true importance and on the 
careful way in which he has set out to do justice to it. Many 
will remember the time when students, such as Professor Delitzsch, 
Mr. Samuel Alden Smith, and others, edited small, well-written 
letter-texts ; and in the early days of scientific Assyriology their 
fellow-students received their publications with thanks, notwith- 
standing the fact that they lacked arrangement, classification, and 
system. Letter-texts have always been favorite objects of study, 


1 ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS BELONGING TO THE KOUYUNJIK COLLECTIONS 
OF THE British Museum. By Robert Francis Harper, Ph.D., Professor of the Semitic 
Languages in the University of Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; London: 
Luzac & Co., 1900. Part V. xvi+461-581 pp. 
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but this was due more to the fact that some scores of complete 
and well-written documents of the class existed than to any desire 
on the part of those who studied them to provide their readers 
with matter for work systematically arranged. The letters in the 
Kouyunjik Collection in the British Museum are several hun- 
dreds in number, and when Professor Harper undertook to make 
their contents known to the world, both by the publication of the 
original texts and by English translations of them, he set himself 
no light task. In the course of his work he found a very large 
number of fragments of letters, which he decided, and we think 
wisely, to include in his corpus, and it needs comparatively little 
study to find that the contents of such fragments fully justify his 
decision. Moreover, the information derived from one fragment 
supplements that found in another, and the identity of the scribe 
can often be established, even when his name is missing in the 
fragment. Curious expressions due to individual peculiarities of 
the writers, as well as unusual words and idioms, are also excellent 
clues as to the identity of unknown writers, but such minutiz of 
Assyrian epistolary composition could never have been traced 
without a comprehensive publication of [etters, such as those with 
which Professor Harper now provides us. The student of these 
hundreds of texts will greatly appreciate the form which has been 
given to the edition; the texts are printed in Messrs. Harrison’s 
excellent cuneiform type, and the leaves are printed on one side 
only. The usefulness of such a plan as this to the true student is 
indescribable, for it enables him when collating the printed copies 
with the originals to make notes, lengthy if necessary, on the forms 
of the characters, which his own readings may require. The use 
of type is of great assistance, even to the cuneiform expert, and it 
saves both his time and his eyesight. The reader of these observa- 
tions will at once see their point if he will take the trouble to 
compare the text-publications of, let us say, Drs. Peiser and 
Winckler. We have no hesitation in saying that for ease in 
reading the original tablets are far to be preferred to their 
published copies of them. 

In the fifth part of Professor Harper’s work, now before us, 
we have the texts of one hundred and three Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian letters and memoranda, which brings the number of the 
documents of this class which he has published up to a total of 
five hundred and thirty-eight. They supply many interesting 
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details of the histories narrated in the official compilations of the 
old Assyrian governments, as well as considerable information as 
to the daily life of the subjects of the “Great King ;” incidentally 
the texts are of the first importance for the study of Assyrian 
grammar. One letter (No. 524) is addressed to Sargon (B. C. 
722-705); three (Nos. 534, 535, and 536) were written from 
Samai-Sum-ukin, ASSur-bani-pal’s rebel brother; one (No. 518) 
from the king; and one to the son of AS3ur-bani-pal (No. 469). 
Thirty-two deal with political, diplomatic, and official matters ; 
ten relate to priestcraft, astrology, and religion ; two to the trans- 
port of animals ; and forty-five to matters of various kinds which 
we have no space to enumerate. The texts before us not only 
give us new material, but enable us to set straight certain mis- 
understandings which might easily arise in the mind of the 
student from the existing publications. One example of this will 
be sufficient. From Professor Harper’s copy of No. 146 we see 
that there is no such place as Nagiu(?) or Nagiubirti- 
Akkad(?), which we find in the fifth volume of Dr. Bezold’s 
Catalogue (p. 2132), and that what Dr. Bezold has regarded as 
a proper name is really only a description of the land Guriania ; 
that the word na-gi-u actually means ‘district,’ and that the 
text gives ™***na-gi-u birti Urartu “a district between 
Ararat,” etc., and that Akkad has been misread for Urartu.’ 
The letters themselves are for the most part written by high 
officials, generals, and priests. One written by [Star-3um-ere3, a 
royal astronomer, No. 519, gives a detailed explanation of certain 
astrological omens: ‘‘When Mars turned, it entered the midst of 
Scorpio; be not thou troubled(?) about thy watch (O King); 
the king on an evil day should not go forth from the gate. This 
quotation is not from any definite Series of Omens, but is a 
saying of the common people.” Another, wanting the name of 
the writer (No. 469), was written to the son of AS8ur-bani-pal. 
It is especially interesting to see more of the letters of such 
well-known generals as Bel-ibni and Assur-rigsua. The latter held 
a large command during the troubles on the northern border 
during Sargon’s reign, and by examining his letters, and those of 
his contemporaries and coadjutors, we may glean a good deal of 
history. Several of the letters dealing with these events were 
translated by Rev. C. H. W. Johns, in the Proceedings of the 


2 See below, p. 166, note 7, 
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Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XVII, pp. 220 sqq. The 
campaign on the northern frontier was of consideré dle impor- 
tance, and the texts in Professor Harper’s latest volume, as well 
as some unpublished fragments, throw fresh light on the events 
which took place. 

The Official Records of Sargon’s reign state that Ursa, the 
king of Ararat, stirred up the Mannai and other northern tribes 
to revolt from Assyria; and the chief of the Mannai slew the 
legitimate heir to the throne, and set up one Ullusunu in his 
stead. The Assyrians marched against them, Ursa was defeated, 
and Ullusunu fied to the mountains, while his strong cities fell 
into Sargon’s hands; the cities of the Andiai, a rebellious tribe, 
also fell, and the chief of the Zikirtai fled aimost without striking 
a blow. Later on, Urzana of Musasir, who had trusted to the 
king of Ararat, was punished in like manner, and Ursa in despair 
committed suicide. If we compare the letter-texts, the story that 
they tell does not appear quite to coincide with the official account. 
The difficulty is to assign them to their proper chronological 
order ; however, they appear to give this result: The northern 
tribes rose, and, under the king of Ararat, entered the city of 
Turuspa; Ursa then set out for El-izzada in the month Nisan, 
while he detached a force under Kakkadanu, his tartan, to Uesi. 
The approach of his force induced Urzana of Musagir, who had 
hitherto been friendly to Assyria, to join the northern coalition ; 
but, while he was sending to negotiate with Ursa, the Kim- 
merians came into conflict with the army of Ararat and completely 
defeated it. 

Let us take the letters in detail and see how they bear out the 
above short précis. Suspicion of the intrigues on the northern 
frontier has evidently reached the Assyrian king, for he counsels 
his officers in those regions to keep strict watch and ward over 
Ararat, As8ur-rigsua (No. 148) is directed to send a scout’ to 
the city of TuruSpa, a city in Van, probably known to the Greeks 
as Thospia, on Lake Thospitis. AsSur-ukin (No. 434), having 
been ordered to be vigilant, and to send to the base any casualties 
that may fall into his hands, now sends two from Mannai, one of 
them an officer, that they may be questioned about the news on 
the frontier. Gabbu-ana-ASsur (No. 123) is also directed to 


3Daili, from d&élu; cf. W.A.L, iv, 30*, obv.16; alf 8a kima Selab ali Sakumes 
ina muS8i idul atta “Thou art the alft which like a pariah dog prowleth furtively by 
night; Syr. dal = se movit, tremuit. 
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watch Ararat, to which end he sends messengers to the frontier 
outposts under the command of Nabu-mudu, ASsur-rigua, and 
Assur-bel-danan. He has at last heard a rumor that the king of 
Ararat is in TuruSpa and will not advance farther at present. 
Certain news then reaches Sargon that the enemy is in TuruSpa, 
and an Assyrian force operating in that region has been captured. 
Asgur-rigua (No. 144) reports the capture of an officer and twenty 
men, and, further, the king of Ararat has entered TuruSpa, cap- 
turing Ursini, the second tartan.‘ This appears to have been in 
the nature of a surprise; for the letter goes on to say that the 
brother of Ursini has gone off to make inquiries to see whether 
the Assyrian troops were fully equipped and prepared. With 
the advance of the king of Ararat the revolt spread like wildfire. 
Hutesupu (No. 215), in answer to Sargon’s request for news of 
Ararat, declares he has heard nothing but treason and insurrec- 
tion, and the Zikirtai have thrown off their allegiance to his royal 
master and are in open revolt. AS8ur-rigua (No. 381), who is in 
command of a large garrison probably not far from Musasir, 
reports that the Mannai have risen, and that the governors of 
Musasir and Karsitu are proceeding to the Mannai borders to 
report on the movements of the hostile force, whose leader is still 
in TuruSpa, sacrificing for battle. Musagir is undoubtedly the 
modern Mushakshir, to the west of Lake Van, while Karsitu is 
probably Garsit, on the southern edge of that lake. 

In the month Nisan the king of Ararat made a further move 
southward. According to AS8ur-risua (No, 492°), in the begin- 
ning of the month, Kakkadanu, the second in command of the 
hostile forces, was dispatched to Uesi, while the king himself 
went to El-izzada. Another officer reports to Sargon much to 
the same effect (No. 444), that five of the enemy’s commanders 
have reached Uesi, among whom are Sitinu and Kakkadanu, and 

4This is probably the reason for the absence of news from the second in command 
(?Urgini), for which ASSur-risua censures that officer (No. 382). It is possible that the 
fragment K. 683 refers to a check to the Assyrian arms, which perhaps should be inserted 
here; cf. obv. ll. 22 sqg.: asapara ana ™&tU Manai ana ™4&tU Mazamua ina 
matu Haban ®™ sabi Pl ibassi ultu libbi-Sunu ultu ™4tU Manai nasuni 
ummaA& Sarru iSaparan ®™hubtu uSasbit Sarru bel-ni uda Summu Situ 
anaku Summu la episu anaku uma Sa @1U Salmat, ete.,i.e., “I sent unto Mannai 
and Mazamu; there are troops in Haban, and some of these brought (word) from Mannai, 
thus: ‘The king (of Ararat) hath sent, ‘‘I have made a capture.”’’ The king, my lord, knows 
whether I am careless or lazy; now from the Black (Salmat) city, etc.”” Salmat city was 
probably on the Salmat river; see further. 


5 The tablet is broken at the beginning of 1. 5, but I think we should read Sarru for 
the first character. 
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the king of Ararat has left Turu3pa for Kaniun. Meanwhile the 
Assyrian army had been preparing to cope with the northern 
danger, and we find Assur-rigua (No. 380) reporting that he has 
concentrated a brigade of three thousand infantry on the borders 
in readiness to march to Musasgir, and that they are already over 
the Black (Salmat) river. In addition to these, there are also 
the troops of Sunai, the governor of the Ukkai. At the time of 
the sending of this report the king of Ararat was still in Uesi. 

It is interesting to see what was going on among the rebellious 
tribes of the Zikirtai and Andiai. News reaches the king (No. 
515), “in the matter of the news of Ararat ;” the messengers of 
the Andiai and Zikirtai go to the city of Uesi and say, “the king 
of Assyria is against us.” 

If we turn to the few letters of Urzana, king of Musasir, now 
extant, we find him professing loyalty to the Assyrian cause. In 
No. 409 he replies, in answer to a request for news of the hostile 
force, that the governors of Uesi and the Ukkai tribe have come 
to him in Musagir to say that the king of Ararat has reached 
Uesi. Urzana goes on to say that he is aware that he has been 
told not to give safeguard to the enemy through his land. In an 
unpublished letter (S. 1056) he prays for the defeat of the foes 
of the king (of Assyria). A broken letter, perhaps from Sen- 
nacherib (S. 96, perhaps part of Rm. 978), confirms the truth of 
the journey of the governor of Uesi to Musagir. It is probable 
that it was about this time that Sennacherib, the son of Sargon, 
was appointed as commander-in-chief of the northern armies 
operating against Ursa. A note (No. 448) shows that the troops 
of Musasir are stationed in Sibana of Mas, though whether they 
are still faithful to Assyria is difficult to say. Then comes the 
news that the army of Ararat is over the border (K. 1120, unpub- 
lished).° A new danger at once threatens Ararat. The army of 
Ararat comes into conflict with the Kimmerians, and suffers a 
serious defeat. From all sides reports reach the Assyrian base 
to this effect: Pabir(?)-Bel tells some staff officer, who forwards 
his message (Rm. 554, unpublished), that Urzana (the king of 
Musagir) has told him that “the king of Ararat, after he had 
gone to Gamir, his army was defeated and the governor of Uesi 
slain.” Sennacherib, who is in receipt of all the dispatches of 


6Obyv. ll. 4.sqq.: m&a ®Me-mu-ki 8a ™4tU Urarti ina eli tabume ital- 
kaini, ete. 
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the commanders on the frontier, gives a résumé of their reports 
(No. 197): The Ukkai regiment states that the king of Ararat 
invaded Kimmeria, but was defeated ; ASSur-rigua says that the 
land is now quiet, the king is now in Uagaun (possibly the modern 
Wastan, on the southeastern edge of Lake Van), but Kakkadanu, 
the tartan of Ararat, was captured; Nabu-Mudu also says that 
the Kimmerians defeated the king of Ararat. The letter goes on 
to say that the people of Mugagir and Hubuskia have gone to 
arrange an alliance with the king of Ararat, and this is probably 
a reference to Urzana’s defection from Assyria. However, it is 
unlikely that he would knowingly ally himself to a defeated force, 
and we must suppose that he had not heard of the success of the 
Kimmerians. 

The letter-tablet 79-7-8, 292 (unpublished) gives an account 
of the slaying of nine hostile commanders, among whom are those 
operating against the writer, against Sa-ASsur-gubbu, and around 
Musasgir and Uagae (sic), and mentions Ararat (obv. 2). It goes 
on to say that “their king took to the mountains alone.” In 
another unpublished fragment (K. 1111) the writer says that one 
Irnia, an officer of Kakkadanu, relates a tale of disaster. 

Another notice of the defeat of Ararat by the Kimmerians is 
to be found on No. 146 from ASssur-risua, obv. ll. 5 sqq.: ‘The 
land Guriania, a district’ between Ararat and Gamirra, gives 
tribute to the people of Ararat: when the people of Ararat had 
gone against Gamirra, and when defeat had been inflicted upon 
the people of Ararat ....” Sennacherib makes further men- 
tion of the king of Ararat on No. 198, but it is not easy to make 
connected sense of his report. é 

The main difficulty in dealing with historical letters of this 
class is, as has been said before, the uncertainty of the chrono- 
logical order ; and the internal evidence of the letters themselves 
very often gives no clue. But nothing complete can be done in 
this direction until the whole of the Kouyunjik letters are pub- 
lished. It is much to be hoped that Professor Harper will finish 
the great work he has undertaken, and then give us the transla- 
tions with vocabularies and lists of proper names. 


7(5) M&tU Gy-ri-a-ni-a mAtu na-gi-u (6) bir-te ™4tU Urarti bir-te M4tu 
Ga-mir-ra, etc. This is obviously the right way to translate this phrase, and not as 
Bezold has it, Catalogue, Vol. V, p. 2132, col. i (under Nagiu): ‘“Nagiu (? or Nagiubirti- 
Akkad?). Country?’ Birti ‘‘ between” is used very much in the same way as the Hebrew 
bén. Since Professor Harper’s publication of this tablet I have joined a small fragment 
to it (K. 12992), which mentions eight thousand (soldiers ?), rev. 3. 
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Many will read with regret the protest which Professor Harper 
feels compelled to make against the treatment which the docu- 
ments in the British Museum have received at the hands of certain 
Assyriologists, whom he deliberately accuses of having “often 
scratched signs in such a way as to make them read as they 
thought they should.” Such a proceeding is, of course, in itself 
monstrous, especially as it removes from future workers all pos- 
sibility of ever discovering the true reading, and we cannot help 
feeling that it represents an attempt to compel every reader of 
the tablet to agree with the views of the person who adopted such 
a disingenuous method of perpetuating his own misreading of the 
signs. Here we must take leave of a volume in which we have a 
number of most valuable texts carefully copied and well printed, 
with the hope that the future parts of the work will appear as fast 
as the editor’s professorial duties will permit. 








Contributed Notes. 


LEXICAL NOTES. 


“WU, Amos 1:11. 


The last half of Amos 1:11, from [54 on, has created some diffi- 
culty. Pesh., Vulg., Olshausen, Wellhausen, Driver, Nowack read 
therefore, instead of >"~y" “and his anger tore perpetually,” "to" “and 
he retained his anger perpetually ;” this would make it parallel with 
1772 in the next line. Instead of ‘4 [I 72w they read either 2 
mzs> or mzs5 “wow “his wrath he kept (it), 7. e., nursed, cherished (it) 
forever.” 

But the figure of the anger as tearing, “rending its victims like some 
wild animal,” is not so startling in such a vigorous prophet as Amos; 
besides, it occurs in Job 16:9. And then, it is not at all necessary to 
regard the ] in "7D as suff. fem. referring back to {M739, and the 
subject as being Edom. It is quite natural to translate: 


“His anger tore perpetually, 
while his fury watched forever.” 


It may be objected —and justly so—that the parallelism between the 
ever-tearing anger and the watchful wrath, which is always quick to see 
an opportunity to break loose, is not close enough. 

Here the Assyrian comes to our aid. In Assyrian we have a root 
"2 meaning “to be impetuous, violent, wild, to rage,” etc.; cf. Friedr. 
Delitzsch, HWB. Now, I think it is very probable that we have the 
same root in Hebrew, so that, instead of supplying {5X in passages (e. g., 
Jer. 3:5) where the context requires for "7215 the meaning “to be 
angry,” we have the root "74 meaning “to be angry, to rage,” as in 
Assyrian. The root is not borrowed from the Assyrian, but is a common 
Semitic root; but the Assyrian has now pointed it out to us. 

So I would translate here, pointing 77721, 

“His anger tore perpetually, 
while his fury raged forever.” 


The powerful pictures are in a wonderfully harmonious parallelism. 
This suggestion has, so far as I know, never been made before. It 
explains the two lines much more forcibly than the emendation, which 
changes the strong verb ="Q into the weaker "YQ— without explaining 
how the § is to be accounted for—and then, to harmonize the second 
line with this, changes the text again. 
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MMR, Deut. 33:21. 


The clause in the second half of the verse Dy "EN" rin") is so diffi- 
cult that Driver, ad loc., says: “The text can hardly be made to yield a 
tolerable sense.” It is true, if [MN means here “to come.” For it is 
easily seen that the translation “he came (to ?) the heads of the people” 
gives no sense in the context where it stands. Besides, the accusative 
of the person with [MN is difficult; cf. Driver, ad loc. No plausible 
emendation has been offered yet, so far as I know. 

All difficulties disappear, if we take for MN the meaning which the 
corresponding Assyrian verb atfi has, “to see, to look out, to choose.” 
We get a fine parallelism and a very good sense: 


“And he looked out a first part for himself, 
For there a commander’s portion was reserved : 
And he chose (looked out) the heads of the people, 
He executed the righteousness of Yahweh 
And his ordinances with Israel.” 


No better parallelism than between "54 and Nm") can be desired ; 
and the sense is as good as can be wished. The strong military tribe 
Gad receives a portion which is worthy its position as commander. His 
office as a commander is described in “and he chose the heads of the 


people,” ete.’ 
“ON, Isa. 1:17. 


The versions take yion in yi nm TN as part. pass., “the 
oppressed.” Now, while it is perfectly possible to regard yran as 
part. act. (cf. picy, Jer. 22:3, which can be nothing else but active), 
the whole connection favors the passive meaning. But then "WN in 
the meaning “to lead” is difficult. I suggest to compare the Assyr. 
"DN “to take care of someone” and to translate with the LXX, picacbe 
ddixovpevov “take care of (protect) the oppressed” (cf. R. V.). It is not 
altogether necessary to punctuate 772" ar though one may do so. 

This derivation of "WX seems to me ‘to fit here better than the deriva- 
tion from "WN pi. “to lead.” 

One may, of course, derive TUN from "WZN pi. “to esteem happy ;” 
cf. “ON and compare Assyr. "IDX “jemandem Heil widerfahren lassen, 
jem. begnadigen” (Delitzsch, HW B.), and translate “make the oppressed 
happy.” But this does not express, according to my judgment, the shade 
of meaning required by the context. I do, however, believe that this 
root and the root meaning “to take care of” are identical. Delitzsch, 
HWB., derives them also from the same root in Assyrian. 


1It may be, though it is by no means certain, that the Hebr. min “sign,’’ Aram. PR, 
Syr. 12]. Assyr. ittu, is connected with this root MPN or NAN ‘tosee.’’ The meaning of 
ep 


MN, etc., would point in this direction, but there is no certainty about it. 
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“iT, Isa. 1:7 (and often). 


That the sense of “strangers” for ot does not fit in many passages 
has been seen long ago. The meaning “enemy” is required, and we 
wen compare the Assyr. zaru ""t “to hate,” z&’iru “one who hates,” 

“enemy.” Compare "53 “to be a stranger,” Assyr. “to be an enemy.” 
Also compare "53. 


M937, Ps. 68:28. 


That 7725" here has nothing to do with O35" “to stone,” and thus 
a stone heap, therefore a crowd of people (!), is plain. But it is not 
necessary to change it into Dw5" in order to get the meaning “hum- 
ming crowd,” as Hupfeld, Cheyne, et al. do. For the Assyr. rigmu 
“Geschrei, Ruf, Getése” (Delitzsch), from the root rag4mu 5" “to 
cry, to call,” shows that we have in the corresponding Hebrew word 
71 237 exactly the meaning which the context requires. Compare qian. 


MMD, Isa. 42:22. 


I would suggest to compare it with Assyr. pibtt mp “verschlies- 
sen” (Delitzsch), and to translate “locked up in prisons are they 
all together.” This is favored by the context and parallelism. That 


mimp = Mmmp cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 30. 
Jutius A. Brewer. 
BERLIN, 


NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN AMOS. 


3:12. 

A.V., R. V., Targ., Vulg., LXX connect w™3 pws) Men MNS 
with [7702 Haw; so also modern commentators (Wellhausen, 
1893; Driver, 1897; Nowack, 1897). No satisfactory interpretation can 
thus be elicited. Wellhausen (p. 75) suspects that “in dem corrupten 
pws selber das nothwendige Analogon zu PRS steckt;” in that 
case the connection mentioned will presumably have to be given up. 
The authors of the accentuation, with a fine instinct, certainly connect 
the last four words of the verse with 451z5° (the Spt marks off O°3'5"" 
(7722 as pare nthetical). Read pws (cf. Kimhi; the 4 is not 
“pleonastic,” but a misread and therefore repeated 3; similarly the "3 
is a repeated wy; we have, of course, the Old Hebrew characters in mind). 
The 3 is the 3 of accompaniment (Briggs-Brown-Driver, s. v., III, 1b; 
compare especially Arabic usage). Hence 3 5x3 means “escape with, 
save, rescue” (del. in the Lexicon, p. 664, b, “be torn out or away;” "£7 
"“"NM is incorrectly supplied; rather =k "579). wy pr is cer- 
tainly possible ; compare NOT Nm", Levy, II, p. 415, b; Jastrow, 


p. 673, a; also ww 55 Exod. 25 : 26 (observe also in the same 
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verse (mown MIND). Translate: “So shall the children of Israel that 
dwell in Samaria rescue the corner of a couch, and the leg of a bed.” 
The corner of a couch, the leg of a divan—this is all the people of 
Samaria will have left to them. 

_ pwa Gen. 15:2 and pwn Zeph. 2:9, which are compared by Ibn 
Ganah, will best be left alone. The former is textually uncertain (Ball, 
1896; Holzinger, 1898). The meaning of the latter is no less dubious 
(see the lexica and commentaries). Gratz’ emendation adopted by 
Nowack is too ingenious to be true. If there be at all a textual error, it 
does not lie in pwr, which is lexically an unknown quantity (“breed- 
ing,” A. V., perhaps nearer the truth than “possession,” R. V.; see the 
reference to Schwally in Briggs-Brown-Driver, which I am unable to 
verify), but in mb, for which read maida (or mb, 7. e., merely with 
different vowels; the word occurs Job 30:4, Kidisin, 66a and elsewhere ; 
for the meaning see Low, Pflanzennamen, p. 338), with PeS. (see also 
Targ., which renders by the same word the parallel 5)"7). 


4:3. 
Aopot LXX presupposes D°E7D; cf, €. g., Ezek. 18: 10. 


4:5. 

For 7M V2" “ap read, in part with LXX, VAM AN"P} 
min or N"p'. Translate: “Call out in the streets, Thanksgiving!” 
The repetition of N"p in the part immediately following is no obstacle ; 
compare the repetition of }1 in vs. 4. Thus we get rid of the leaven 
which in Lev. 7:13—notice the difficulty of construction—yet remains 
to be accounted for. 

5:6. 

mdz" is translated “flame up,” “be kindled” in LXX, Pe3., Targ. 
What appears at first sight to be a mere guess (the verb elsewhere 
means “to prosper, succeed, be fit; alight(?);” in Aramaic also “to 
split ;” cf. Ibn Ezra Kimhi) is now corroborated by Ecclus. 8:10, where 
py éxxae corresponds to Hebr. mogm 5x (JQR., April, 1900, p. 468; 
“do not enjoy,” in the translation on p. 473, is certainly wrong; "SX 
has nowhere that meaning; moreover, the Greek translator had in his 
manuscript the correct reading, n>om32 with 5!). Of course, read 2N3 
(so Nowack). Gritz’ emendation my" (cf. 2 Sam. 19:18, where Lucian 
has m>w for our m>:xz!), “nicht eben ansprechend,” is certainly now 


still less plausible. 
Max L. Mareotis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 











Book Notices. 


DELITZSCH’S ASSYRISCHE LESESTUCKE:' 


The present volume is the first of a series which is planned to intro- 
duce the student into the various branches of Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature. The old title, Assyrische Lesestiicke = ALS.*, has been 
retained because of the delay necessary to the preparation of Part III. 
The title of the series will be Keilschrift-Chrestomathie, I, II, III, ete. 

There are many changes from ALS.*, and it is important to note the 
contents of this volume: Elements of the Grammar, pp. ix-xii. I. Schrift- 
tafel, pp. 1-40. II. Texts, pp. 41-148. A. Assyrian Texts. I. Historical: 
(1) Prism of Tiglathpileser L., cols. iv. 43—v. 32 and vii. 36-75; (2) Annals 
of Shalmaneser II., XVIIIth year; (3) Genealogy of Adadnirari III.; 
(4) Annals of Sargon II., XIth year; (5) The Taylor Cylinder of Sen- 
nacherib ; (6) Cylinder A of Esarhaddon, col. iii. 25-52; (7) Cylinder B 
of Esarhaddon, col. i. 1-25; (8) ASurbanipal, Rassam Cylinder, cols. v. 
90—vi. 29, and vi. 96-124. II. Other Unilingua] Texts: (1) The Three 
Hunting Inscriptions of Asurbanipal; (2) Istar’s Descent into Hades, 
obv. 1-24; (3) Letters (K. 551, 82-5-22, 1396, K. 1396, 83-1-18, 6, K. 504, 
K. 11, K. 507, 83-1-18, 14, Bu. 89-4-26, 161); (4) Astronomical Reports 
(four in number); (5) Prayer to Marduk (21 lines); (6) The so-called 
Sabbath Law. III. The so-called Syllabaries: (1) Syllabary S#; (2) Syl- 
labary S>; (3) Selections from other Syllabaries and Vocabularies. 
IV. Bilingual Texts: (1) Paradigms and Short Sentences ; (2) The Names 
of the Months; (3) Laws; (4) Incantations; (5) Proverbs. B. Babylo- 
nian Texts, introduced by a List of Signs. I. Historical Texts: (1) The 
Babylonian Chronicle; (2) The ASurbanipal Text, K. 891; (8) The Bor- 
sippa Inscription of Nebuchadrezzar. II. Contracts and Letters. III. 
Glossary. 

This fourth edition marks a great advance on the third, which appeared 
in 1885 when Peiser, Alfred Jeremias, Johann Jeremias, Meissner, Craig, 
Price, Davis, and myself were students under Delitzsch in Leipzig. The 
third was at that time as great an improvement on the second. Many 
students have been introduced to Assyrian through these three editions, 
and to many instructors and students this fourth edition will prove a 
boon. This book in its four editions represents the progress in the study 


1ASSYRISCHE LESESTUCKE mit grammatischen Tabellen und vollstandigem Glossar. 
Einfaihrung in die assyrische und babylonische Keilschriftlitteratur bis hinauf zu Ham- 
murabi ffir akademischen Gebrauch und Selbstunterricht. Von Friedrich Delitzsch. Vierte 
durchaus neu bearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1900. 
xii+193 pp. 
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of Assyrian during the last twenty-five years. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that Delitzsch has done well what he intended to do. The 
Schrifttafel has been revised and enlarged. The Syllabaries have been 
recollated, and they should now be studied in connection with the excel- 
lent edition prepared by Mr. R. Campbell Thompson and published in 
Part XI of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum, edited by Dr. Budge. There are more texts than in 
any of the previous editions, and the glossary is complete. 

The glossary is perhaps the most interesting portion of the volume, 
and we shall note a number of his readings. Abtati, Neb. Bor., ii. 10 
and 13, receives better treatment than in HWB. 120a under aptati. 
In 1. 13 Delitzsch corrects the text after Neb., Winckler-Abel, iii. 29, and 
instead of kitirri (HWB.) and kiliri (KB., III, 2, 54-55) reads 
kiséri abtati = Neuwbau der Ruinen. Abamu is like é6lamu in 
formation with suffixed m; cf., however, DG. 221 and Haupt, GGN., 
1883, 101, rem. 5. Azzaru (¢¢?), Senn. iii. 29, Delitzsch translates 
Verbrecher, Schuldbeladener and compares "7\(?). In Senn. ii. 72 
he accepts Zimmern’s reading anzilli = Missethat, Frevel, instead of 
angilli. On account of iii. 21, I am still inclined to accept the latter 
reading. Again, 14 néha instead of la a-ne-ha seems very doubtful 
in the light of Flemming’s remark, Dissertation, p. 25,11. Is anntrig 
(rig = régu, 95%) preferable to annfisi™? 

Delitzsch has accepted S. A. Smith’s translation of burku = Knie 
as against his former reading, Verwahrung, BAS., II., 21; cf. Meissner, 
SAW., and my remarks in AJSL., Vol. XIV, p.179. For lintubh Y/ An? 
cf. Meissner, SAW., p. 61a; Arnolt, DAL., pp. 621, 622. Father Dellattre 
in PSBA., Vol. XXII, No. 8, pp. 302 sqq., translates this Letter, H. 178, 
and discusses burki and lintuhu at some length. His translation 
of rev. 1-6 is: Grace au service Bilit-pargi, puissent les petit-fils du rot 
mon maitre blanchir sous sa protection (la protection du roi). 

Diktu = damiktu in the Letter Literature is of frequent occur- 
rence. A good passage for this usage is Rm. 76, H. 358, a Letter from 
Ramman-sum-ugur to the king, obv. 29 to rev.6: “a-ki ba-an-ni-ma 
*ilani rabfiti 8a Same-e irsi-ti™ ™'ta-ab-tu di-ik-tu a-na 
li-ip-li-pi ?8a Sarri be-ili-ia a-du Same-e irgi-ti™ *da-ru- 
u-ni li-pu-S8u a-ki da-ba-bu an-ni-u tabu ip-S8i-tu an-ni-tu 
di-ik-tu Sa Sarru be-ili e-pu-Su-u-ni aS-mu-u-ni a-mur-u- 
ni lib-bi i-ti-ba-an-ni. 

Htlu= Weg, Strasse; cf. Johnston. Delitzsch in the gloss, 83-1-18, 
4, rev. 17, reads hu-li instead of hu-u-li, H. 406. 

For kusapu, Bissen, Brocken(?), cf. Johnston, “On a Passage in 
the Babylonian Nimrod Epic,” AJSL., Vol. XVI, No. 1, pp. 30-36, where 
he translates food, meal, in connection with the two letter-texts, 82-5-22, 
174 (H. 341) and K. 569 (H. 78). 

Is Senn. v. 42 to be read ad6é? Sfizubi ikrubf, sie huldigten 
dem Befehl des S. = sie unterstellten sich seinem Oberbefehl(?) ? 
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Delitzsch is inclined to read 1a = 5 in the Letter, 83-1-18, 6 (H. 421), 
obv. 11, and in obv. 14 he is inclined to make the la a phonetic com- 
plement to amélu. I prefer Johnston’s treatment of this Letter in 
JAOS., No. 20, pp. 251, 252, where he discusses pagu, to take away, 
and gives a résumé of the contents. Delitzsch makes pigt = 955(?), 
bitten um etwas, oder zuriickfordern(?). The following transliteration 
of this Letter may be added to Johnston’s résumé: °%'a-na Sarri 
béliia *?ardi-ka Marduk-Sum-ucur *lu-u sul-mu a-na 8Sarri 
béliia ‘Nabti Marduk °a-na Sarri béliia lik-ru-bu. ®Abi-su 
$a Sarri béliia "X IMER SE-KULina ™4t Ha-lah-bi ‘it-ta- 
na. XIV Sanati ‘ekli a-ta-kal. Me-me-ni is-si-ia la id-di- 
bu-ub. ”’U-ma-a ®™é@lpahatu “la ™&t Mas-hal-zi it-tal-ka. 
MAmélu la ib-te-si “bit-su  im-ta-Sa-’ “ekli ip-tu-ak. 
“Sarru be-ili u-da “ki-i mus-ki-nu “a-na-ku-u-ni ”ma- 
gar-tu "™’'Sa Sarri béliia ?a-na-gar-u-ni *lib-bi é6kalli ‘la 
a-Si-tu-u-ni. °U-ma-a eklu pi-ga-ku. ‘Sarra at-ta-har. 
*Sarru be-ili ‘di-e-ni li-pu-us *ina bu-bu-ti ]1Q la a-mu-at. 

I am inclined to think that we should read lidisS instead of lidis; 
cf. K. 5291 (H. 317), obv. 19 to rev. 1, and my note in AJSL., Vol. XV, 
No. 3, pp. 148, 144. 

In Cyl. B. of Esarhaddon, col. i, 1. 2, Delitzsch reads ni-pi-sa. I 
read so in 1885, but I think the sa is very doubtful. In the same text, 
], 15, he has accepted my reading si-si-in-ni, which was supported by 
Haupt in BAS., I, 167, +. In 1. 9 he still reads ga instead of gir, 
although Haupt made a special examination of the text with Pinches 
and confirmed my reading. 

For passfiru, Schiissel, Schale, I prefer Haupt’s treatment, BAS., 
I, 161, where he translates Tisch and compares the Aramaic RN" M5. 
Again, Berry’s reading magarru rather than masaru, Rad, seems 
preferable; cf. AJSL., Vol. XVI, No. 1, pp. 50, 51. 

One notes many new readings even in historical texts, and it is safe 
to say that most of them will meet with favor. In many places Delitzsch 
has changed his readings since the appearance of his Handwérterbuch. 
From the standpoint of text and lexicon this edition is much superior to 
the others. 

Part I will be weleomed by both instructors and students, and it will 
be the hope of all that Delitzsch may be spared to complete his Keil- 
schrift-Chrestomathie. Rozert Francis Harper. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE LETTERS AND INSCRIPTIONS OF HAMMURABI.' 


These volumes constitute one of the most notable contributions 
recently made to Assyriological science. From every point of view they 


1THE LETTERS AND INSCRIPTIONS OF HAMMURABI. Edited by L. W. King, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Luzac’s Semitic Text and Translation Series.) In three volumes. Vols. I and II, Texts. 
Vol. III, English Translations, etc. London: Luzac & Co., 1898-1900. Ixviii and xviii pp., 


244 plates; pp. lxxi, 335. 
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reveal the work of a scholar who is thoroughly capable in the realm of 
copying texts, who spares no pains to reach the whole truth, and whose 
statements on matters of controversy and uncertainty are cautious and 
sane. Mr. King has not, indeed, evolved a multitude of theories which 
are intuitions of genius; but he has likewise heralded no startling dis- 
coveries which are likely to turn out to be mare’s nests. 

The documents published in these volumes are as follows: fifty-five 
letters from Hammurabi to Sin-idinnam ; ten inscriptions of Hammurabi; 
three others referring to him; six letters of Samsu-iluna; thirteen letters 
of Abesu; two letters of Ammiditana; five letters of Ammizaduga; two 
letters of non-royal personages; three royal inscriptions of Samsu-iluna, 
Ammiditana, and Ammizaduga, respectively ; the chronicle of the kings 
of the First Dynasty, and the inscription of Marduk-sapik-zerim. The 
texts are lithographed from copies beautifully clear and fine. Vols. 
I and II contain the texts; Vol. III, the transliterations, translations, 
and notes textual, grammatical, and historical. Vocabularies and indices 
fill eighty pages of the last volume. Introductions of fifty-six and 
seventy-one pages, respectively, are given in the first and third volumes. 
It would be difficult to find a work more complete in all that scientific 
fulness demands. The typography and all connected therewith are 
equally satisfactory. 

Turning from form and contents to the contributions made in these 
volumes to our knowledge of the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
we find an abundance of new information of the highest value, which 
will necessitate the enlargement, if not the rewriting, of the chapters 
devoted to the times of Hammurabi in our standard histories of Babylonia 
and Assyria. That great ruler is seen, not as a conquering king as some 
modern writers have regarded him almost exclusively, but as a great 
organizer. The letters which he writes to his subordinate in Larsam 
have little to say about wars and armies. They show him to be an 
administrator, and throw light on how he laid so well the foundations of 
the empire which for more than a millennium centered about the city of 
Babylon. 

He had his hand upon all branches of the government. The least as 
well as the greatest governmental affairs were his concern. He was 
solicitous both for the proper administration of justice and for the need- 
ful supply of grain for the capital; for the rectification of the calendar 
and for the employment of the public slaves; for the revenues of the 
temples equally with those of the state treasury ; for the care of the cattle 
upon the crown lands, and for the kind of wood supplied from the royal 
forests. It was already known from his inscriptions that he was interested 
in the opening of the public canals and in the rebuilding of the temples. 
These letters and the other new documents — particularly the chronicle— 
add many new illustrations of his activity in these directions. 

The letters of his successors show how they followed in his footsteps. 
Everything points to a highly centralized administration and illustrates 
the great power which was wielded by these kings in all spheres of 
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public life. At the same time, as King remarks, the documents suggest 
that the conditions of life are still primitive and pastoral pursuits pre- 
dominate. Very strikingly is this shown in the five letters of Ammiza- 
duga which consist of summonses to the sheep-shearing at Babylon. It 
is curious that so little is said about commerce and industry in these 
royal dispatches. Yet we have evidence in the large number of business 
documents of the time elsewhere published (by Meissner and others) 
that the Babylonian activity in these lines was very great. The fact 
emphasizes the necessity of caution in generalizing from any one 
collection of materials as to the prevailing tendencies of any period of 
ancient life. 

The possibility of this centralized administration is to be ascribed in 
large measure to the oversight exercised by the king through his liberal 
use of dispatches and the antecedent organization of a post system. 
King notes that letter-writing in the real sense now begins. Traces of 
a kind of communication between Babylonian cities are found in the 
time of Sargon of Agadi. But in the time of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon it is reduced to a system—a fact which accounts also for the 
appearance of private correspondence in this period. 

The foreign relations which these letters disclose are not many or 
complex. The earliest allusion to Assyria yet found occurs in a letter of 
Hammurabi in a way which suggests that the land formed a part of the 
king’s dominions. The Elamite war is suggested in a couple of interest- 
ing dispatches about which some lively discussion has arisen. In one of 
these documents Father Scheil thought he had discovered the name of 
Chedorlaomer. It turns out, however, as King quietly and convincingly 
shows, that Father Scheil misread the cuneiform signs, and that in 
reality no such name is found there. The letters relate to the capture 
of some images of Elamite goddesses which Hammurabi orders to be 
brought to Babylon, and later, as is probable, to be returned to Elam 
and restored to their shrines. Another interesting historical fact is the 
appearance of the Kassites in the reign of Samsu-iluna long before their 
chiefs came to the Babylonian throne. Whether this early appearance 
was only a sporadic raid or the beginning of their advance into the land 
remains to be seen. 

Like all such documents these letters and inscriptions leave many 
interesting historical problems of the age still unsolved. How the First 
Dynasty came to the throne, whether at the head of a body of invading 
Arabs—as King seems inclined to accept, following Pognon—or as 
legitimate heirs of preceding rulers—on this no light is given. The 
chronology, too, is thrown into some confusion by the new chronicle, in 
which the regnal years do not agree with the kings’ lists. King is 
inclined to place the date of Hammurabi about 2200 B. C., though he 
acknowledges that dates for the First Dynasty can be given only very 
approximately. 

A number of other interesting and valuable facts might be drawn 
from these documents illustrative of the life and history of the times. 
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Equally important contributions are made by Mr. King to the linguistic 
side of Assyriology in the discussion of words and phrases like the long 
note on the months (Vol. III, note 3). But we must close, as we began, 
with hearty commendation and grateful appreciation of the admirable 
service rendered by the author alike to the historian and philologist, both 
of whom will carry away from these volumes abundant spoil, while the 
student who is not a specialist will find in the attractive discussions and 
the excellent translations of the third volume much instructive informa- 
tion upon a memorable era in the history of the ancient world. 
G. S. GoopsPeep. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN LIFE.' 


This is the best book Professor Sayce has yet written, and displays a 
caution and a care for facts that are very refreshing. It has a distinct value 
for the student as giving in an English dress what might take up much 
time to find in German publications. The work will serve to familiarize 
a reader of Assyrian or Babylonian contracts with the problems which 
will meet him in his attempts to understand them. It gives in a clear and 
lucid form the results which have hitherto been reached. The popular 
reader or “man in the railway carriage” will miss “the purple patches” 
of “lower criticism ;” but sober thinkers will find much to please them. 

The contract “literature,” letters, and even some religious texts are 
laid under contribution for facts, suggestions, and illustrations. For 
the most part the renderings of the original texts used as authorities seem 
to seize the essential points of the sentence and give it the desired com- 
plexion. Considerable dissent would be expressed by those who have 
made a special study of the subject, except, of course, where the author 
simply follows Oppert, Peiser, or Pinches; where these pioneers have 
failed the author has rarely improved matters. Probably it is outside 
the plan of the series to give references to quotations, but the reviewer 
has found it difficult to track some of the texts to their source. The 
hope raised by the footnote on p. 1, giving the authority for the state- 
ment that ninety feet are annually added to the coast line of the Persian 
Gulf, is crushed by the almost total absence of others. On p. 2 a 
curious piece of arithmetic meets us: the rate of deposit being taken as 
100 feet per annum, a deposit of 130 miles is held to carry back a date to 
B. C. 6500, instead of about B. C. 4900. The earlier date requires only 
eighty feet a year. 

In many cases very stale theories are retained on slender grounds. 
That Sennacherib made a very handsome present to Esarhaddon, appar- 
ently on taking rank as crown prince and receiving a change of name 
in honor of the occasion, is no ground for assuming any favoritism. 

1 BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS. Life and Customs. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of 


Assyriology at Oxford. London: J. C. Nimmo; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1599. 
x+266 pp. (= ‘The Semitic Series,” edited by J. A. Craig; Vol. VI.) 
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Winckler’s view of the whole relations of Esarhaddon to Sennacherib 
and the parricide is much better in accord with facts. The elaboration 
of the account of the educational systems is overdone, and the contrast 
between the Assyrians and Babylonians is unfair to the former. The 
proof that most Babylonians could write, and only few Assyrians, relies 
on the absence of seals or prevalence of nail-marks. But the possession 
of a seal is no proof of ability to write, nor the use of a nail-mark any 
argument for illiteracy. What the author needs to show is that witnesses 
signed their names—that is, wrote them—in Babylonia, but had them 
written by others in Assyria. The author is much nearer the mark when 
he says that the preponderance of magical texts, omens, and portents, in 
the Ninevite collections, is an accident, due to the king’s private taste. 
The so-called library of Ashurbanipal is a very fortuitous collection and 
cannot be made a basis for generalizations as to the contents of other 
libraries. 

Many curious statements are made in an unguarded way, and no 
attempt appears in language or type to distinguish between facts and 
the author’s impressions. Thus, when we read that “the value of land 
was proportionate to that of house property,” we expect so definite a 
statement to be followed by an attempt to fix the proportion, or at least 
exemplify its existence. In fact, the assertion probably means only that, 
compared with modern prices, land was as cheap as houses—a rather 
superfluous observation. So, too, George Smith, as long ago as 1872, 
disposed of the idea that the fines mentioned in contracts could be used 
to determine a gold-silver ratio of value. That gold was worth ten times 
as much as silver may or may not be true; it certainly cannot be deduced 
from the data given on p.125. The statement is several times made that 
in early times payments were made in grain. This was certainly the 
case in primitive days, but whether we have any trace of that usage is a 
matter for proof. A payment in oil scarcely proves the point, p. 144. 

The Babylonians seem to have carried conjuring to a high pitch of 
excellence, if we are to believe that in the eleventh year of Nabonidus a 
gentleman called Nebo-edhernapisti was persuaded into believing that 
he had received one shekel of gold in five-shekel pieces. How was it 
done? This gentleman’s name raises a point that is continually irritating 
the reader. The author has peculiar ideas on the correct method cf 
transliterating Assyrian or Babylonian characters, to which he is wel- 
come. But he persists in half translating his names. Nebo is not a 
transliteration of the original Nabf, but the rest of the name is only 
transliterated. Why not give the Hebrew or Arabic transliterations of 
napistu as well? So Merodach Baladan is fair enough, but Merodach- 
apal-iddina is a hybrid. So Samas sometimes appears as Saul, with no 
warning that they are the same divine name. The S in Samas is ren- 
dered by the same letter as the S in Sin. 

Despite the uncertainty as to the sources from which some quotations 
come, we may conjecture them in one or two cases. Thus, on p. 175, the 
amounts of tribute received from Carchemish, Arpad, Megiddo, seem to 
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be taken from II R. 53, No. 3, and those credited to Nineveh and Assur 
from II R. 53, No. 2. But, if so, there are several unwarranted state- 
ments also made. Disregarding the assumption that this was in the 
time of Sennacherib, there is no proof that this tribute was “annual,” 
nor that it was “expended on the maintenance of the fleet,” nor that the 
total revenue was “274 talents.” The author further omits to notice that 
in No. 2 the talents were of wool or woolen stuff, and that in 1. 2 there is 
no mention of Assur at all. 

There are some mistakes in expression that are scarcely likely to mis- 
lead the reader, and may be misprints, of which thére are plenty, due, 
doubtless, to printing at a distance. Thus, on p. 157, we read that gold 
was worth eleven times more than silver, when eleven times as much is 
intended. The Babylonians must have early become acquainted with 
the idea of a fourth dimension, if, as appears on p. 187, they could speak 
of a property as “twenty acres by thirteen.” 

As stated in the appendix, p. 265, the scale of measures, so important 
in a work of this description, is based on Dr. Oppert’s researches. This 
was perhaps unavoidable without a preliminary chapter on the subject; 
but the results are naturally very quaint and at times disturb the author’s 
complacency. Thus, while a Greek was content with a quart of wheat 
a day, a Babylonian slave had twice as much, p. 141. 

In the chapter on religion Professor Sayce seems more at home with 
his facts, but the subject more easily lends itself to speculation, and 
perhaps dogmatic statements are more allowable. But that these ancient 
worshipers of God thought of him as the author suggests is very ques- 
tionable, and any suggestion as to the real significance of much that they 
said is premature. One can only express a general sense of distrust in 
this book as a guide. When we begin to draw comparisons in detail 
between Assyrian and other Semitic religions, we are on surer ground. 
As Professor Sayce says, the general character is very similar. But his 
further statement that “in details it resembles the religions of the other 
Semitic nations of western Asia only in so far as they have been influ- 
enced by it,” will surely be denied. Assyria or Babylonia may have 
borrowed more than the author admits, or two nations may have 
developed their ideas on parallel lines. 

The book is a distinct contribution to the literature of the subject 
and is very pleasant to read. But care must be taken not to use any 
statement without careful examinations of the reasons given, if any, and, 
further, the original texts should be consulted if they can be found. 

It was scarcely to be expected that reasons should be exhibited for 
the renderings given to Assyrian words, much less. ideograms. This 
makes it very difficult to discuss the translations, as many sources of 
knowledge must be open to the author which a reviewer would not 
suspect. One rendering seems a perfect gem in its way and may serve 
to illustrate the reviewer’s perplexities. An official who frequently 
appears in Assyrian documents bears a title written (amél) LU-PA- 
MES. As LU is the ideogram for sabatu, and PA for appatu, 
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one expects to read the title sAbit appate, which is literally “holder 
of the reins.” This official was properly the “chariot-driver.” But 
Professor Sayce, on p. 80, renders the title “bear-hunter.” Is it possible 
he reads LU as dip and connects dippa with dabfi, “a bear”? One 
almost feels ashamed to suggest the idea, but suspicion is not easily 
allayed. C. H. W. Jouns. 


QUEEN’sS COLLEGE, 
Cambridge. 


EARLY BABYLONIAN HISTORY.’ 


This book is the outgrowth of a doctor’s dissertation presented to 
Columbia University in April, 1898. In adding this to the many dis- 
cussions of this period which have appeared within the last fifteen years, 
the author has the following points especially in view: (1) “To arrange 
as far as possible the kings of the different dynasties so far as known to 
us according to a certain chronological order.” (2) To transcribe and 
translate— where possible —all texts not found in KB., III,1. “By doing 
this I thought to help not only the historian, but also beginners in the 
study of Sumerian inscriptions, of whom I am first and foremost.” In 
this he acknowledges his indebtedness mainly to the works of Jensen, 
Hilprecht, and Thureau-Dangin ; also to Briinnow and Delitzsch. (3) To 
cite under the discussion of each king all the known, published literature 
of that ruler. (4) To presume some knowledge of the grammar of the 
“Sumerian language” by the reader of the volume. (5) “To avoid 
deductions from the inscriptions as far as possible,” for each reader can 
do this for himself. (6) “To avoid all legendary matter.” The preface 
also contains a note, which would much better have been added at an 
appropriate place in the book, on the pronunciation of Sir-pur-la-ki 
as found in the short form in Gudea Cyl. B, v, 22, where we find Sir- 
pur-ki, From this single example he says: “Hence this much only 
can we say: the sign for Pur had in all probability also the value 
of Pul.” 

The general plan of the book may be indicated before we examine 
its parts in detail. The introduction is an elaborate discussion (in 43 
pages) of the chronology of this period of history, with an arrangement 
of the rulers of each city and dynasty. This is followed in succession 
by a treatment of the “Lord of Kengi” (4 pp.), “Rulers of Shirpurla” 
(75 pp.), “Kings of Kish and Gishban” (29 pp.), “The First Dynasty of 
Ur” (8 pp.), “The Patesis between Lummadur and Ur-Ba’u” (1 p.), 
“Kings of Agade” (21 pp.), “The Kings of Guti and Lulubi” (5 pp.), 
“The so-called Later Patesis of Shirpurla” (34 pp.), “The Second 
Dynasty of Ur” (10 pp.), “Kings of Erech” (3 pp.), “Kings of Isin” 

1EarRLY BABYLONIAN History: down to the End of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur; to 
which is appended an account of ‘The E. A. Hoffman Collection” of Babylonian Tablets in 
the General Theological Seminary, New York, U.S.A. By Rev. Hugo Radau, A.M., B.D., 
Ph.D., Mayo Fellow in the General Theological Seminary. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1900. xx+452 pp. 
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(6 pp.), “The Third Dynasty of Ur” (3 pp.), “The Fourth Dynasty of 
Ur” (49 pp.), “The Names of the Months” (20 pp.), “Sign, ‘God,’ before 
Certain Proper Names” (10 pp.). To these are added 15 pages as an 
appendix on the E. A. Hoffman collection and indices containing 
“Proper Names,” “List of Gods,” “Buildings,” “Cities and Lands” 
(18 pp.). 

The discussions of the chapter headings just indicated are accom- 
panied by the transliteration and translation, and, in case of the E. A. 
Hoffman collection, in many cases of a facsimile of the original text. 
Altogether we find about 250 different texts, large and small, treated in 
this volume. It is manifestly impossible to review such a display in the 
space at our command. It is of larger importance for our knowledge of 
early Babylonian history to ascertain the use made of all this material 
by the author. The introduction is the key to the author’s method of 
chronology and classification, so let us turn our attention to this basal 
chapter. 

The author begins his work by touching the “Sumerian” question. 
“Since Hammurabi wrote his records in two different languages, we are 
led to believe there were two different peoples in the land, differing from 
each other in speech.” These have been called by scholars “Sumerian” 
and “Semitic-Babylonian.” “An examination of them shows that the 
Sumerian was the original one in old Babylonia.” “The Sumerians 
must consequently have been the people who invented this system of 
writing, called the ‘cuneiform script.’ If this is so—and it can hardly 
be denied —it would follow that there must have been a time when the 
Sumerians were the sole possessors of Babylonia. And if the Sumerians 
were the originators of this system of cuneiform writing and the original 
inhabitants of Babylonia, the question arises, When did the ‘barbarians,’ 
who adopted the Sumerian mode of writing in order to express their 
Semitic language, invade the country?” “If,” as is done by some 
scholars, “we postulate only one race, using two different ‘modes of 
writing,’ how well educated must the people have been at so early a 
time as 4000 B. C. to be able to use two such widely differing ‘modes of 
writing’! That would presuppose a development of at least two to 
three thousand years and a civilization which would be without parallel 
in the history of mankind.” These assertions and conclusions in the 
outset of the book are discouraging. They reveal to the reader rather a 
hypothetical than a real basis in fact. 

After settling the “Sumerian” question as indicated above, we find 
that “the most difficult question, however, in this history is that of its 
chronology. Here we have almost no basis to stand on.” In these 
straits we can resort to two methods for locating our ancient rulers: 
“(1) By incidental references to kings who are thus shown to be con- 
temporaries; (2) by paleographic evidence where the former is want- 
ing.” These two principles for the establishment of a system of early 
Babylonian chronology are both uncertain and precarious. As an 
example of the first principle he reproduces (p. 7) from Revue d’ Assyr., 
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Vol. IV, pp. 1 sq., two seal-cylinder inscriptions of Sargon I. and Naram- 
Sin, respectively, wherein LugaluSumgal?’ is mentioned as patesi of 
Sirpurla. But the second inscription is badly mutilated, and the parts 
supplied, though Radau’s copy does not indicate that anything is lack- 
ing in the original, may be correct or incorrect. If they are correct, it is 
entirely possible that there may have been more than one Lugalusum- 
gal patesi of Sirpurla, as there were several rulers of Ur by the name 
of Dungi. At any rate, we must have a firmer basis than this for a trust- 
worthy chronology. 

In the second place, Radau takes twelve common signs: KUR, KA, 
MU, SU, DA, E, A, DAM, HUL, LUGAL, SUM, and KUS, and 
arranges in his supposed order of development the oldest forms of these 
signs found previous to and in Ur-Ba’u’s time. He heads the list with 
two forms from the Monument Blau, “confessedly the oldest document 
we possess” (p. 9). In his classification of the oldest documents on the 
ground of the evidence of paleography he says: “The first period 
apparently is governed by the peculiar sign for MU” (p. 9). “The 
second period is governed by the signs DA and SU” (p. 9). “The third 
period, beginning with Lugalzaggisi, is governed by the peculiarity 
that original curved lines are broken (ef. GUL), complete lines are 
divided (cf. E), the ‘thumb’ in DA and SU is straightened, the sign for 
‘king’ no longer exhibits its original two elements, but they form one 
sign.” Sargon I. belongs to this last period. And to these three periods 
are attributed, on the basis of the peculiarities of one or more signs, all 
the archaic inscriptions previous to and including Sargon I. 

Now the dates and comparative lengths of these periods must be con- 
sidered. The author says (p. 11): “If we claim for each period a space of 
only 500 years—which is surely not exorbitant—we would come to the 
great age of about 5000 B.C. We may safely assert that the difference of 
the signs on the Monument Blau from those in RA., ITI, 1-7 [this should 
be RA., IV, 3, Nos. 1-7] is so great that we may add about 500 years 
more, 7. e., 5500 B.C., which would be the approximate date of the Monu- 
ment Blau.” This is the method by which the author establishes the 
periods in early Babylonian history, and on these as a basis he proceeds 
to examine the available documents. He begins by an examination of 
the documents that are necessary to establish the chronology of the 
kings and patesis of Sirpurla (Lagas). 

“Having seen that Urukagina must have preceded Eannatum” (p. 12) 
—based on paleographic evidence only—he turns to the documents of 
this “king” and “patesi” of Sirpurla. The fourth document given is 
not found in de Sarzec’s Découvertes, 31, 3, as cited, nor in RA., II, p. 87, 
but in RA., II, p. 82.2 On p. 14 an inscription is quoted from RA., ITI, 
p. 31, to prove that “Enannatum I. was a son of Akurgal, and therefore 


2 Radau, in both transliterations and in other places in the volume, erroneously writes 


Uéium-gal for USumgal. 
3 In the discussion of this document in RA. M. Heuzey makes comparison with Déc., 31, 3, 
which is translated by Oppert in RA., II, p. 87; hence the confusion of references, neither of 


which is correct in Radau, p. 13. 
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a brother of Eannatum.” But in the inscription copied the very word 
which he says “proves clearly” his case is not found in this text. The 
dumu is inserted before the name A-kur-gal. On p. 15 he says: 
“Each period, it was argued, comprised about 500 years.” The only 
“argument” concerning the length of the period previous to this state- 
ment is the assumption quoted above. Again on p. 17 he says: “We 
might be able to fill up the 500 years which were claimed to lie between 
Urukagina and Lugalzaggisi, especially if we allow for every king about 
twenty years, and for the lacunz which exist between certain kings some 
twenty to fifty years. The succession of governors during these 500 
years would then be” (as follows). This is, indeed, a novel method of 
constructing history, and one which will severely shake the confidence 
of Radau’s readers. On p. 21, in endeavoring to establish the conclusion 
of the patesis of Sirpurla, he “proves clearly” that, because Gala- 
lama’s‘ name is not followed by patesi, his father was the last patesi of 
that city, and his immediate successor was a King Ur—a large deduction 
from a simple omission. 

Radau adopts the date of Naram-Sin (3750 B.C.) and Sargon I. as 
given in the inscription of Nabonidus. In this hedisagrees with E. Meyer, 
Thureau-Dangin, and Lehmann. In fact, his whole chronological theory 
is built up on the assumption of the truthfulness of Nabonidus’ state- 
ment. A few other statements must conclude our notice of his introduc- 
tion. On p. 39 he says: “Between Ur-Ba’u and Gudea we claimed a 
space of about 200 years, on account of paleographic evidence—the 
sign for KA shows that clearly. Thus it will be seen that our arrange- 
ment is true to the present state of science, claiming ‘gaps’ where we 
do not know the succession of rulers, and paleography enjoins us to do 
so. If we bear this in mind, we are fully justified in assigning for the 
space between Ur-Ba’u and (Ga)lukani about 350 years.” Again on 
p. 40, in the discussion of the relations of Gungunu and Dungi III., we 
discover a marvelous statement from the pen of our historian: “Again, 
we do not know that Dungi III. was the son of Gungunu; thus we are 
forced by necessity—if we wish to be scientific—to claim another gap 
between these two rulers; and since their titles are so very different, it 
follows that this gap must be a considerable one; . . . . [this] is reason 
enough to claim for this gap 100 years.” 

Radau’s summary of his chronology (p. 42), hovering about 3750 
B. C., is a good exposition of the uncertainties with which everyone 
who takes up early Babylonian history in its present status must deal. 
This introduction reveals the fact that we are not yet ready to deal seri- 
ously with the chronological problems of the early Babylonian periods. 
The inscriptions are fragmentary, disconnected, ambiguous, and far from 
yielding material that will give us an early solution of these problems. 
Lehmann’s, Hilprecht’s, and Radau’s attempts to construct a chronology 


4 Tha sign read Ga or Ha is not only doubtful, as noted by Jensen (KB., III, 1, p. 70, n. 6), 
but is most probably to be read sig or pik. The same sign occurs in Gudea Cyl. A, iv, 18, and 
Stat. B, v, 26. 
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for the whole period should be regarded merely as assumptions. To 
wrangle over dates in such an uncertain period is merely to juggle with 
figures, and waste time that would far better be employed in publishing 
or deciphering inscriptions belonging to this early period, until we have 
enough material to avoid the “scientific” method adopted by Radau, as 
indicated in the above quotations. The historian should make use of all 
the material at hand, but as soon as he enters the field of pure assump- 
tion he ceases to command the confidence of his readers, and to support 
the dignity of the science he serves. 

On the basis of the chronology thus laid down, Radau proceeds to 
present the transliteration and translation of most of the inscriptions 
touching the rulers indicated in the chapter headings above. In care- 
fully examining this great mass of literature, we find very few which 
have not been published before, either in translation, or in translitera- 
tion and translation. The author has suggested a few improvements, 
but the repetition of the inscriptions in these pages finds its justification 
rather in their bearing on the history than in the amount of new philo- 
logical material produced. From the historical point of view, barring 
some of his chronological data and his “Sumerian” assumptions, these 
are the most satisfactory pages of the volume. We find certain epochs or 
the reigns of certain rulers quite fully described in some of the longer 
inscriptions, and have some valuable material for building a history of 
these oases in the early Babylonian period. 

Some interesting facts appear in the examination of this work. On 
pp. 53 sq. we find a transliteration and translation of the Barrel Cyl. 
found in Déc., 32, but are disappointed to discover that Radau stops just 
where Amiaud did years ago (in Déc., pp. xxx and xxxi). On pp. 76-81 
we have a long inscription of Eannatum, composed of several smaller 
inscriptions reproduced from Thureau-Dangin’s work in RA., IV, pp. 
pp. 124, 125; in 1. 44, also in note at bottom of page, he reads ab-ba 
where the original plainly gives a-ba; 1. 56 should be [an-ta-ge- 
Sus]. Pp. 97-109 is almost a verbatim reproduction of Thureau- 
Dangin’s transliteration and translation on the “Cone of Entemena” in 
RA., IV, pp. 42-50. Pp. 181-40 reproduce the Lugalzaggisi docu- 
ment, of which Radau says (p. 131, n. 2): “Thureau-Dangin first gave a 
complete translation in RS., 1897, pp. 263 sqq.;” this he closely follows. 
At the conclusion of this document he discusses the relation of the 
Semites to Babylonia, and concludes by saying that “the immigration of 
the Semites” into Babylonia must be set back as early as, or earlier than, 
5000 B. C., when the Sumerian power began to decay (p. 149). Ina 
further discussion of the same question (pp. 178-80) he concludes 
(against Hilprecht) that the Semites came, not from the north, but from 
the south, and last of all conquered the northern provinces of Babylonia. 

On p. 211 Radau states that Gudea Cyl. B, xxiii, 19 (this should 
be xxiii, 5”) should be read, not dumu-ka, but dumu-sag, as in 
Stat. B, i, 1. The connections are not the same, and the original of Cyl. 
B shows plainly a KA. On pp. 215-20 we have a marvelous exhibition 
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of skill in manipulating consonants. This will be realized when we 
find: “Only so much is certain that Kengi = Sungir = Shumer = 
Girsu=Shirpurla.” What will philologists think of this transforma- 
tion? What can we not prove if such methods are allowable? On p. 239 
we find a severe arraignment of Winckler’s “most careless and illogical 
argument” regarding Dungi of Ur; the conclusions which both scholars 
reach are due in large part to the lack of the necessary data to prove 
their premises. The reproduction of Thureau-Dangin’s treatment of the 
names of the months (in RA., IV, 83, 84) is scarcely relevant to the theme. 

The appendix, in which we find some facsimiles, transliterations, and 
translations of the inscriptions in the E. A. H. collection, is a weleome 
though small, contribution to cuneiform literature. It gives the book 
one feature of value to scholars familiar with the other material of this 
early period. Though largely in the nature of contract or record tablets, 
they give us historical data of value, both in the old and in the new 
Babylonian periods. Several of the former date from the reigns of 
Bur-Sin, Ur-Ba’u, and Dungi. 

Radau has used prodigious industry and brought together a vast 
amount of material—all except the E. A. H. collection already pub- 
lished in other works—and has classified it according to the periods to 
which he would attribute it. The book has its value in that it is a kind 
or register of early Babylonian texts. Scholars will, of course, use 
their own judgment regarding his chronological scheme. One thing is 
apparent throughout the work, viz., that he, like other “Sumerian” 
adherents, is having increasing difficulty in explaining the very early 
presence and power of the Semites in Babylonia. 

It is not surprising if among the hundreds of references there should 
be some errors. We have noted the following, in addition to those 
already named: p. 15, second line, Déc., 31, 3, should be RA., II, p. 82; 
ninth line from bottom, RA., III, should be IV; p. 16, ninth line from 
bottom, 70 should be 71; p. 27, 1. 14, RA., IV, should be IIT; p. 28, 
], 10, same error; p. 81, 1. 4 from bottom, F* should be F’; p. 91, 
1.3 from bottom, 281 should be 288; p. 191, 1]. 11 from bottom, should 
read Cyl. B, ete. Then, “Clercq,” “le Clercq,” occurring scores of 
times, should always be “de Clereq;” and “De Sarzec” should be 
“de Sarzec ;” while titles of books would always appear more conspicu- 
ous and in better form if they were printed in italics. The author’s 
English sometimes suffers from lack of familiarity with our idioms. 

Ira M. Price. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BROCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ARABIC LITERATURE: 


This is not a history of Arabic literature, but it is an excellent con- 
tribution toward such a history. Dr. Brockelmann is a worthy successor 
of the lamented Wiistenfeld and has taken up his self-sacrificing labors 


1 GESCHICHTE DER ARABISCHEN LITTERATUR. Von Carl Brockelmann. I. Band, Weimar: 
Verlag von Emil Felber, 1898, xii+528 pp. 
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with youthful energy. Thus the nearest parallel to this book is probably 
Wiistenfeld’s Geschichtsschreiber ; the differences in plan are not essen- 
tial. The attempts which are made here and there in the present work 
at a history of literature proper, consisting of general sketches of periods, 
and suggestions of influence, of development, and of tendency, are far too 
slight to merit much attention. They might well have been omitted, 
and have somewhat the appearance of purple scraps saved from the 
wreckage of the more ambitious work which the author had once planned. 
This applies above all to the few pages given to a characterization of the 
old poetry. What is said is true and good —always excepted the remark, 
on p. 15, that only a small part of that poetry expresses the subjective 
sensations of the poet, a most singular misjudgment of what “subjective” 
means— but this was not its place, as there was no opportunity to develop 
the subject adequately. Similarly, the little sketch of the origins of 
Sifiism is most able and interesting, but it is also most irritating. 
Everything had to be put so shortly as to be one-sided. The Karamat 
of the Sifis, for example, may resemble the wonders of the Indian 
Ydgis, but they resemble equally the wonders of European saints as 
rehearsed in such a thesaurus as the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de 
Voragine. The same may be said of all the other introductory para- 
graphs scattered through the book. 

But, apart from this, all the criticism which can be brought forward 
is one of details; and that, from the nature of the case, may be endless. 
Every Arabist must have dozens, and again dozens, of suggestions for 
additions and corrections which he would like to make. I shall give 
later a few which seem to me worth mention. 

The plan of the book is simple and excellent. The literary develop- 
ment is divided into periods as follows: Book I, Arabic literature proper 
from the earliest beginnings to the fall of the Umayyads: A. To the 
appearance of Muhammad; B. Muhammad and his time; C. The 
Umayyad period. Book II, Muslim literature in Arabic: A. The golden 
period under the ‘Abbasids, A. D. 750—circa 1000; B. The silver period 
to the destruction of Baghdad, A. D. 1258; C. Under the Mongols till 
the conquest of Egypt by the Ottoman Turks in 1517; D. To the present 
day. The volume which we now have extends to the destruction of 
Baghdad. In the first period by far the greatest stress lies upon poetry ; 
each poet has a biographical and descriptive paragraph, followed by 
bibliographical notes indicating where further information on him and 
his works may be found. Only those are considered whose poems, in 
part at least, have come down to us; and the principal manuscripts are 
referred to where there is no European edition. This is the method 
throughout the whole “History,” and these bibliographical clues form 
the real backbone of the book and justify its existence. 

The second period deals with Muslim literature written in Arabic. 
The distinction made is to the point and clearly drawn; in time it may 
help us to an escape from the much muddle-headed current talk about 
an Arabian philosophy and an Arabian science in which the Arabs had 
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little or no part. Each section is divided into eighteen chapters, and 
some chapters have as many as ten subdivisions, in part of subject, but 
mostly geographical. It is unnecessary here to state these divisions in 
detail. The scheme is generally good; but the difficulty of telling under 
which division a particular author must be sought is so great that most 
copious indices will be a necessity. It was a characteristic of Arabic 
writers to claim all knowledge for their portion and to write de omni 
scibili; Dr. Brockelmann acknowledges the trouble that this has made 
for him. Thus, in one of the chapters on philosophy (pp. 453-69), 
philosophers proper (falasifa), logicians, and scholastic theologians are 
hopelessly mixed together. Yet the distinction between kalam and 
falsafa is one to be rigidly held; mantiq belonged to everyone. 

I now come to some suggestions on points of detail. The treatment 
of the whole Jafr and Jdami‘a literature is very inadequate. I have 
found mere references to it on pp. 44, 220, note, and 464. In this con- 
nection the paper by Casanova on the Ikhwan as-safa in JA. for 
January-February, 1898, called for notice. A relationship is there estab- 
lished between the Ikhwdan, these pseudo-'Alid books, and the Assassins. 
See, further, my “Life of al-Ghazzali” in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XX, pp. 113 sq. On p. 75 a reference would have 
been in place to Torrey’s paper on al-‘Abbas b. al-Ahnaf in the same 
journal, Vol. XVI, pp. 43 sqgg. On p. 77 add to the editions of Abi 
Nuwas that printed at Cairo in 1898; it is edited by Iskandar Asaf and 
Mahmiid Wasif. Pp. 179 and 520, the Risdlat ash-Shafi'i, printed at 
Cairo in 1312, is certainly the Risala fi usil al-figh. It is not an ordered 
treatise on that subject of the later kind, but is exactly such an account 
of methods of reconciling Qur’an, Sunna, Jjma'‘, and Ijtihad, and of the 
nature of ‘Jim and Hujja, that Goldziher’s account in Muh. St., Vol. II, 
p. 83, would lead us to expect. P. 113, 1.17, it would have been better to 
read “Tihfma’s” for “der Tihama;” the name in Arabic has no article. 
P. 195, the more correct form of the name is Mataridi. On p. 156 refer- 
ence should have been made to the edition, printed at Hyderabad in four 
parts and more than 1,400 pages (A. H. 13092), of adh-Dhahabi’s Tadh- 
kirat al-huffaz. On p. 197, at the head of the section on mysticism, the 
Nafahat of Jami should have been cited and, at least, the Risdla of 
al-Qushayri and the Tabaqat al-kubra of ash-Sha'rani. It may be worth 
noticing that the Cairo edition of the last appears to be incomplete; it 
springs from Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ar-Rasibi, who died in 367, to 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jili (or al-Jilani), who died in 561. On p. 199 the 
account of al-Hallaj is very inadequate, considering his historical and 
religious importance. It may be supplemented with the following refer- 
ences: Schreiner in ZDMG., Vol. LII, pp. 468 sqq.; Fihrist, pp. 190 sqq. ; 
al-Mas‘tidi in Tanbih, p. 387; al-Bériini in Athdr, p. 211; ‘Arib, pp. 86 
sqq. Under the rubrics astronomy, astrology, mathematics I find no 
mention of Masha’allah. He may not be of much interest to a German, 
but he has his place in English literature; for Chaucer’s Astrolabe is 
really a translation, through Latin, of a book by him. He lived, according 
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to Casiri, Vol. I, pp. 434 sq., under al-Mansitir and al-Ma’min; see, 
further, the Bodleian Catalogue, index, sub Mashaal la Fihrist, p. 273; 
ZDMG., Vol. LIII, pp. 484 sqq., 600, and Vol. VIII, p. 380; Biographie 
universelle, sub Macha Allah; Wistenfeld’s Ubersetzungen arab. Werke 
ins Lat., pp. 34sq. Another most interesting figure, who has a bare notice 
on p. 244, is Abii Hayyan at-Tawhidi. That he died in 400 we do not 
know; we know that he was alive in that year. He is mixed up perplex- 
ingly with the Ikhwan as-safa and with Sufiism of a pantheistic type. 
See Ibn Khall. (de Slane’s translation), Vol. I, p. 50; Vol. III, p. 264; 
HKh. 3831; Wiistenfeld, Geschichtsschr., p. 54; Fihrist, Vol. II, p. 121; 
Ahmad Zaki, Mawsi'‘at al-'ulim (Bulaq, 1308), pp. 12, 72 sqq.; ZDMG., 
Vol. LIT, p. 558; “Life of al-Ghazzali,” cited above, p. 113. Two of his 
Risdlas were printed at Constantinople, A. H. 1301. The wording 
of p. 273, 1. 4, suggests, what is of course absurd, that the question of 
God’s istiwa was first propounded by al-Ghazzali. P. 307, the ‘Umda 
of Ibn Rashiq has been printed at Tunis. P. 350, the chapter of ath- 
Tha'‘labi’s Qisas containing the history of Job has been translated in 
this Journat, Vol. XIV, pp. 145-61. P. 389, the Waraqat of the Imam 
al-haramayn was printed at Cairo in 1306, along with the sharh of 
al-Mahalli and the super-commentary of Ahmad b. Qasim al-‘Ubadi; 
Ibn Qasim explains that his work is extracted from his larger com- 
mentary on the same two books. In the paragraph on Ibn Tiimart 
(pp. 400 sqq.) sufficient stress is not laid on the pantheistic nuance in 
his views. Nor are the materials for his life cited with sufficient detail ; 
Ibn Athir has a “Life” sub anno 514; see, too, the Qartas, pp. 110 
and 116; Ibn Khald., Proleg., Vol. I, p. 53, in de Slane’s translation. 
On al-Ghazzali (pp. 419-526) I would refer to my “Life” already 
alluded to; it is, I believe, much more full and trustworthy than that 
by Gosche, who had not access to the necessary sources, and who has 
frequently led Dr. Brockelmann astray. The biography in Ibn Khal- 
likan is almost worthless. It may be said generally that Ibn Khallikan 
is of little value as a critical historian. His interests were not those 
of a student, but of a dilettante in literature. On the form of the nisba 
Ghazzali I trust to be able to enter at length elsewhere. Here I will 
only say that as-Sam‘ani, though he knew the spelling with one z, did 
not approve of it, for he could find no trace of a village Ghazala; see the 
Sayyid Murtada’s introduction to his commentary on the Ihyd, Vol. I, 
p. 18. Further, the passage in Ibn Khallikan on which Dr. Brockel- 
mann apparently relies is an addition in the autograph manuscript and 
has apparently been inserted in the wrong place. Next, the Sirr al- 
‘dlamayn has been lithographed at Bombay, but, in its present form at 
least, cannot be by al-Ghazzali. At the beginning al-Ghazzali is made 
to say: “And the first who transcribed it [the Sirr] and read it with me 
in the Nizamiya Madrasa secretly in the second period after my return 
from journeying was a man from the land of al-Maghrib who was called 
Muhammad ibn Timarth (sic) of the people of Salamiya, and by means 
of it I perceived in him the signs of royal power.” Next, the Ta'‘rif 
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al-ahya of Ibn ‘Aydaris is printed on the margin of the Sayyid Mur- 
tada’s commentary (edition of Cairo, 1311), Vol. I, pp. 1-40, and the Imla 
of al-Ghazzali on pp. 41-252. The text of the Imid is in great disorder. 
Finally, the book edited by Malter cannot possibly be by al-Ghazzali; 
the contents and arrangement are enough. On Abu Hafs an-Nasafi 
(pp. 427 sq.) there is a paper with a translation of his ‘Agida in this 
JourNAL, Vol. XII, pp. 73 sqq., and Vol. XIII, pp. 140 sg. On p. 446, No. 
112, r. al-ghauth is explained as though Ghauth al-a‘zam were the name 
of a particular mystic; it is rather the title of a high official in the Sufi 
hierarchy, like Qutb. On p. 451 there is another curious mistake. On 
1. 18 awliyd is explained as “the friends of the Prophet ;” it is, of course, 
the friends of God. On Ibn Sina (pp. 452-8) we can now add Carra de 
Vaux’s Avicenne and his curiously pessimistic or agnostic poem on the 
nafs in JA., 9, Vol. XIV, pp. 157sq. On p. 460 it would have been 
worth while to draw attention to the many translations of Ibn Tufayl’s 
Hay b. YaqzGn; it is one of the few Arabic books that have secured an 
absolutely independent footing in European literature. On Averroes 
(pp. 461 sq.) reference should have been made to Tzitze de Boer’s Wider- 
spriche der Philosophie, a very valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of a man who isan intellectual puzzle because he chose to be one. No. 15, 
on p. 462, Kitab falsafat al-qadi al-fadil (so rightly), printed at Cairo in 
1313, is simply a reprint of the tractates published by M. J. Miller in 
1859. This is shown by the text, which contains Miiller’s conjectural 
emendations, even where they are unnecessary. Finally in the article on 
Idrisi, the geographer, no notice is taken of the Roman edition of 1592, 
the Paris translation of 1619, Jaubert’s translation of 1836, or the extracts 
by Dozy-de Goeje, Amari-Schiaparelli, and Gildemeister. The reference 
which Dr. Brockelmann makes to a Swedish pamphlet will help a com- 
paratively small number of his readers. 

It is obvious that such annotation as this might proceed indefinitely ; 
but that possibility does not detract in the least from the value of the 
book. The subject is such that absolute completeness and accuracy are 
unattainable. We have here, it is true, no history in any exact sense, 
but we have a thesaurus, a xe.uynAvov és ded, of Arabic literary biography 
and bibliography. Every Arabist must be grateful to Dr. Brockelmann 
for his self-denying and patient labors. I only regret that the space 
allotted to me has not permitted me to treat his book at greater length. 


—_ Duncan B. Macponatp. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE MOHAMMEDAN ORIENT.’ 


These may be regarded as the first numbers of a kind of supplement 
to the Orientalische Litteratur-Zeitung, which is to consist of notes 
and articles by Professor Hartmann dealing with the movements of 


1 DER ISLAMISCHE ORIENT. Berichte und Forschungen. Von Martin Hartmann. Heft 
I, II, III. Berlin: Wolf Peiser Verlag, 1889, 1900. 40 and 102 pp. 
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contemporary Islam. It is an undertaking to be heartily commended. 
Professor Hartmann has already abundantly shown how deeply he pene- 
trated into the life of the Muslim East during his twelve years of official 
residence there. In the first number the first and longest article deals 
with the panislamic movement and its attempt to unite the Muslim 
peoples through the bond of Arabic. It shows how this Arabic renais- 
sance may be the hope of the future, if it can be guided into the right 
paths toward enlightenment and true education; that here there is a 
chance for a reformed Islam, and that Islam can be reformed. There is 
no question of the magnitude of the problem. The Muslim world, like 
the Chinese world, is far too great to be permanently held in subjection 
by the civilization of the West; it must absorb that civilization and work 
out its own life. The other notes are on the legend of St. Barsisa, already 
discussed by Goldziher and Landberg—this is of high interest—on the 
name Schoa for the Arabs settled in Bornu, on the Fihrist’s notice of Ibn 
Ishaq as author of a Stra of the Prophet, and on the popular use of 
transliteration in the East. The second and third numbers deal with the 
Chinese crisis as affected by Islam, and especially with the part which 
Germany may play in the reconstruction of China. They will be found 
very valuable for the amount of information which they contain on the 
Muslims of the far East; but Dr. Hartmann’s plans for the future are of 
a very visionary character, and his prejudices and limitations are colos- 
sal. That he regards Thackeray’s Joe Sedley as representing the modern 
English official in India is a quite magnificent joke. 


Hazrrorp, Conx Duncan B. Macpona.p. 


AL-WAQIDIS LIFE OF MUHAMMAD. 


In view of the great edition of the Tabaqgat of Ibn Sa‘d which is 
being prepared by Sachau, and of the renewed interest in the biography 
of the prophet which will come with it, such a study as this of al- 
Wagidi’s book on the life of Muhammad at al-Madina is very timely. 
It is more nearly, and this of necessity, a comparison of al-Wagqidi with 
Ibn Ishaq, at least so far as we can get back to Ibn Ishaq through Ibn 
Hisham and at-Tabari. Dr. Horovitz treats his subject under four heads. 
First, the history of the text. The difficulty here is that all our manu- 
scripts of the Maghazi—and he had access not only to von Kremer’s 
defective edition, but also to Wellhausen’s copy of Fischer’s manuscript 
—pbelong to one recension, and that there are grave discrepancies between 
it and the quotations in at-Tabari and elsewhere. Dr. Horovitz is driven 
to postpone the solution of this difficulty till we have the assistance of 
Ibn Sa‘d’s Stra. Second, al-Waqidi’s sources and how he made use of 
them. Third, to what extent and how did he criticise his sources ? 
Fourth, the contents of his book—what he has that is lacking in Ibn 


1 DE WAgipr Lisro gui KITAB AL MAGAzi INSCRIBITUR. Commentatio critica quam 
scripsit Josef Horovitz, Dr. phil. Berolini: Mayer et Miller, 1898. 48 pp. 
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Ishaq, his attitude toward the quarrels of the early Muslims and the 
traditions which were forged to apply to these. Dr. Horovitz’ book is 
sketchy and not very satisfying in its results; but it may be questioned 
if we are in a position to attain greater certainty. 


Duncan B. Macpona.p. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE PALESTINE SYRIAC LECTIONARY:' 


The Palestinian Syriac is the most recently recovered of Semitic 
literatures. Fifty years ago the only hint of it was the Assemanis’ 
announcement of a Vatican lectionary in Palestinian, or, as they wrongly 
styled it, Jerusalem, Syriac. In 1864 this was published by Miniscalchi- 
Erizzo, and with it the unearthing of the literature begins. Land fol- 
lowed in 1875 with fragments at London and St. Petersburg, but until 
ten years ago nothing more had beendone. The activity of the past ten 
years, however, has been so great as to constitute the period an epoch in 
the study of Palestinian Syriac. In 1890 Dr. J. Rendel Harris published 
part of Galatians from a Sinai leaf. In 1891 Rev. Greville K. Chester 
secured five palimpsest leaves in Egypt and sent them to the Bodleian. 
In 1892 de Lagarde reédited the Vatican lectionary. In 1893 Mr. 
Gwilliam published five biblical fragments from the Chester palim- 
psests, and in the same year in the appendix of Mrs. Lewis’ Studia 
Sinaitica, I, appeared notices of Palestinian Syriac manuscripts and 
fragments deciphered by Dr. Harris. In 1896 Mr. Margoliouth edited 
the Liturgy of the Nile from a British Museum manuscript, and Messrs. 
Gwilliam, Stenning, and Burkitt published homilies and biblical frag- 
ments from St. Catherine’s and the Bodleian. In 1897 Mrs. Lewis, with 
some help from Professor Nestle and Mrs. Gibson, published another 
lectionary from a manuscript purchased in Cairo; and in 1899 appeared 
the volume before us. To this list should be added the still more recent 
volume of palimpsest fragments from the Cairo Geniza, published by the 
same editors in 1900, with which this extraordinary decade in Palestinian 
Syriac study ends.’ 

This new edition of the gospel lectionary is due to the discovery by 
Mrs. Lewis of a second manuscript of it on Mount Sinai in 1892, which 
in turn led to the discovery of a third by Dr. Harris in the same convent 
in the following year. The witnesses for the lectionary being now 
trebled, the need for a new edition based on all three manuscripts was 
obvious, and this need Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson have undertaken to 
supply. They have not attempted to create a text. Their method is to 


1THE PALESTINIAN SyRIAC LECTIONARY OF THE GOSPELS. Re-edited from two Sinai 
MSS. and from P. de Lagarde’s edition of the *‘Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum.” By 
Agnes Smith Lewis, M.R.A.S., and Margaret Dunlop Gibson, M.R.A.S. London: Triibner, 
1899. Ixxii+320 pp.; large 4to. 55s. 

2cf. F. C. Burkitt, ‘‘ Christian Palestinian Literature,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
Vol. II, No. 6 (January, 1901), pp. 174-85. 
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republish the text of de Lagarde’s edition of the Vatican manuscript 
with the variants of their Sinai witnesses flanking it in parallel columns. 
In date the three manuscripts are not far apart, the Vatican codex being 
dated A. D. 1030, and those at St. Catherine’s A. D. 1104 and 1118, 
respectively. Excellent facsimile pages of both the Sinai manuscripts 
and a useful list of the significant Greek readings supported by one or 
more of the lectionaries against the text of Westcott and Hort accom- 
pany the text, and in general no pains have been spared to present with 
accuracy and completeness the textual witness of these lectionaries, 
which constitute the most important remains yet recovered of the later 


period of Palestinian Syriac literature. 
Epaar J. GoopsPeen. 
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